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ference have produced a rather more hopeful 

feeling than prevailed last week. But what do 
these hopes hang on? M. Briand made a soothing 
speech in Paris on Tuesday, and he will very likely have 
made another in London before these lines appear in 
print. Yet on the main point he has shown no intention 
of giving way. The deadlock between France and Italy 
remains, and the French figures will only be reduced in 
return for a guarantee of security in the Mediterranean. 
The ‘* consultative pact ’? has been canvassed afresh, 
and rumours have been started—and officially con- 
tradicted—that Washington was changing its mind. 
Maybe the United States could be brought to some form 
of consultative pact, provided it was perfectly clear that 
it involved no obligation whatever of armed assistance 
on their part. But of what use would that be to the 
French? None—unless some other Power will kindly 
consent to fill the gap. That other Power, of course, 
must be Great Britain. It is still hoped, in short, that 
we may be pushed or cajoled into a Mediterranean 
Locarno, or some similar plan for guarding France 
against the aggression of the bold, bad Italians. 

* * * 

We do not believe that Mr. MacDonald, despite his 
very natural anxiety to get a Five-Power Agreement, 
will show any weakening on this. When he declared, a 
few weeks ago, that he was opposed to any ‘* entangling 
military alliances,’’ he had the country solidly behind 
him. And he knows as well as anyone that Parliament 
would not consent, even if he wished it to, to the sort 
of commitment the French would like. But there are 


ference have pr efforts to save the Naval Con- 


oten ine now in the etait it seems. It is suggested 
that the French might be satisfied with some arrange- 
ment under the Covenant of the League of Nations. 
What does this mean? If it is merely a question of 
Article XI., which gives a “* friendly right ’’ to any 
member of the League to call attention to a dispute that 
threatens the peace, well and good. Only we do not 
quite understand why this (even supplemented by an 
arbitration treaty) should satisfy M. Briand, as it is said 
it might. But if there is any notion of tightening up the 
** sanctions ”’ clause in such a way as to get us into a 
Mediterranean Locarno by a back door, that is a very 
different matter. Great Britain is not going to make 
any more promises to fight for France, and there is 
nothing to be gained by the Conference drifting on in a 
mist of illusory hopes. 
* * * 

Mr. Gandhi’s march proceeds in the resolute fashion 
of a ** slow-motion picture.’’ A fortnight’s trudging 
has brought him to a point about forty miles 
from the mouth of the River Narbada, on the Gulf 
of Cambay, and it will probably be another week before 
he arrives at the spot where he proposes to stage his 
** civil disobedience ’’ drama. He has had a good many 
casualties among his followers, ‘and he is said to be 
advising prayer and hot-water drinking as a prophy- 
lactic. The Government, on their side, are taking 
precautions against breaches of the Salt law. Police 
are protecting the coast, and it is possible that the 
Volunteers will be stopped before they reach Jalalpur. 
Sir Frederick Sykes, the Governor of Bombay, has gone 
to Delhi—it is presumed to confer with the Viceroy. So 
far, it cannot be said that the Mahatma’s campaign 
shows any signs of being formidable. Most of the 
Swarajist leaders have been lukewarm; the Moham- 
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medans in general are ice-cold. There has been 
considerable excitement in the villages on the line of 
march, but apparently it fizzles out when the marchers 
have left. Mr. Gandhi is still eager to be arrested, and 
he may get his way presently. But it seems that the 
restraint shown by the Government in letting him go off 
unmolested from Ahmedabad has been good tactics. 
The effect of his arrest a fortnight ago would have made 
a far greater stir than it is likely to do now. 
* + * 

The Army Estimates for 1930 show a net reduction of 
£605,000, which would have been larger, as Mr. Shaw 
explained, but for a substantial diminution of receipts. 
It may be a consolation to know that more than half of 
this diminution is due to the evacuation of the Rhine- 
land, and therefore represents a saving to the German 
taxpayers. Mr. Shaw also announced that he proposes 
to save a little more in future by the withdrawal of 
grants to Church Lads’ Brigades and other ‘* semi- 
military ’’ associations of small boys. There are strong 
objections, he finds, to these bodies on both educational 
and moral grounds. No such objections, however, 
attach to the Officers’ Training Corps in the public 
schools; they are valuable for providing a supply of 
officers for the Army. The Government has no inten- 
tion, Mr. Shaw says, of compelling any boy to join these 
corps. Why, indeed, should it, when the compulsion— 
or, if you will, adequate peaceful persuasion—is done by 
the schoolmasters? We do not ourselves believe that 
the O.T.C.’s have much effect in fostering “‘ militarism.”’ 
They amuse some boys, and bore others. But we do not 
care for the pressure that is most certainly put on the 
boys to join them. And we are interested in the distinc- 
tion made between the juvenile soldiering of the upper 
and the lower orders. This same debate produced 
another demonstration by the Left-wing rebels, who, 
holding the Army to be an instrument of “ capitalist 
imperialism,’’ moved for its progressive abolition. Mr. 
Shaw crushed them suitably, and afterwards a Party 
meeting, we understand, called them over the coals for 
their indiscipline. One sinister passage in the War 
Minister’s speech dealt with the physical standard of 
recruits. No less than 61 per cent. of those who pre- 
sented themselves for enlistment in 1929, he said, were 
rejected—even on the low standards now adopted. And 
91 per cent. of the rejections were on physical and 
medical grounds. 

* * * 

The matters at present in dispute between the Post 
Office and the Imperial Wireless and Communications 
Company are of a sort on which the layman is naturally 
reluctant to offer an opinion. He can only rely upon the 
experts, and discuss the non-technical issues that arise 
out of their advice. In the present case, the experts’ 
report, issued this week as a White Paper, appears to 
lend strong support to the Government’s decision to 
keep overseas wireless telephony in its own hands. 
There is certainly no reason why the Government, even 
after the ill-advised handing over of the ‘** Beam ”’ 
wireless, should feel itself under an obligation to grant 
the company a general monopoly of the services of 
overseas communication; and, on the technical side, it 
seems to be clear, from the experts’ report, that the Post 


Office is at least as well able as the company to give the 
public an effective service. If it can do this both at 
lower cost and with superior adaptability to changing 
technical conditions, Mr. Lees-Smith’s case against his 
critics is surely complete, even without invoking any 
preference for a public over a privately owned system. 
Indeed, on the evidence so far brought forward in the 
press and in the House of Commons, the outcry against 
the Post Office has all the air of a manufactured agita- 
tion by vested interests, rather than a real attempt to 
get the public better served. 


” * ” 


Lord Olivier’s report on the West Indian sugar ques- 
tion has at length been published ; and the Government 
has announced its general policy, in addition to the 
special offer made by the Colonial Office last week. As 
long as a duty on imported sugar remains, the preference 
is to remain as well; and, while Mr. Snowden refuses to 
anticipate his Budget statement, we feel little doubt 
that he means to leave both duty and preference in 
being for the coming year. So far, so good; but the 
Government rejects outright any proposal that it should 
either guarantee a price directly to the West Indian 
planters, or set up an Import Board to buy their sugar 
at a remunerative price. Either of these methods, it 
states, would impose a charge of several million pounds 
a year on the British public. Lord Olivier, in a letter to 
the press, retorts that unrefined sugar has fallen since 
1924 from 2}d. a lb. to well under a penny, that the 
proposed concession would only cost 3d. a lb., and that, 
even if it were made, an Import Board dealing in both 
Empire and foreign sugar could still afford to sell at 1d. 
a lb. He adds that against this charge must be set the 
cost, if we do not help the sugar producers, of the 
destruction of Colonial wealth, the distress and resent- 
ment of British Colonies, considerable loss to British 
trade, and demands on the Imperial Treasury for 
assistance to carry on the Colonial Governments and to 
repatriate Indian immigrants for whom there will be no 
work. On the face of the matter, Lord Olivier appears 
to us to have a strong case. Last week’s offer from the 
Colonial Office does not seem likely to be of much help to 
the planters; and the situation in the West Indies is 
admittedly very serious indeed. Cannot the Govern- 
ment be induced to think again? 


* * * 


The unemployment figures reached a new record this 
week, chiefly owing to the working of the new Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act; and it was announced that 
another Bill would have to be introduced at once to 
increase the borrowing powers of the Unemployment 
Fund. Meanwhile, the demand for more effective action 
by the Government to provide work is undoubtedly grow- 
ing, alike in the Parliamentary Labour Party and in the 
country. The Mosley-Lansbury-Johnston memorandum 
is still before a Cabinet Committee, which is expected 
to report within the next fortnight; and Mr. Thomas, 
carpeted at the weekly meeting of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party, has secured a respite only on a promise to 
discuss the entire question again more fully in a fort- 
night’s time. Meanwhile, Mr. Herbert Morrison is 


appealing to local authorities to speed up their pro- 
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gramme of road construction, and the educationists are 
demanding the immediate passing of the School Attend- 
ance Bill, as at least one contribution towards relieving 
the pressure on the labour market. It is said that Mr. 
Snowden and the Treasury still look sourly on any plan 
that involves the raising of a Development Loan, 
although the recent easing of monetary conditions 
should have gone far towards removing objections which 
seemed formidable a year ago. It is, however, becoming 
clearer every day that some large-scale action designed 
to increase employment is bound to come; and it is to 
be hoped that the Cabinet Committee now in session will 
at length take its courage in both hands. It can be sure, 
if it does, of a wide measure of public support. 


* * * 


Thursday’s Daily Herald contained a most important, 
and presumably authentic, forecast of the Govern- 
ment’s agricultural policy. According to this report, 
very drastic measures are contemplated on behalf of the 
industry. There is to be a compulsory milling quota— 
in other words, millers are to be compelled by law to use 
a certain proportion of home-grown wheat. In addition, 
there is to be a guaranteed price for the British wheat 
crop, either in the form of a direct price guarantee or of 
the purchase of the home crop by an Import Board, 
which will deal also with imported wheat. There is to 
be a Marketing Bill, including powers which will enable 
a majority of producers to compel a recalcitrant 
minority to join; and this system is to be applied to 
other kinds of agricultural produce besides wheat. In 
fact, if this forecast is correct, the Government has 
definitely decided on an agricultural policy designed to 
foster home production, and to achieve, without resort 
to tariffs, most of the results which protectionists claim 
would follow upon a tariff policy. It is obviously 
difficult to comment effectively until further information 
is available, but in general we believe most people will 
welcome the Government’s decision. There has been 
enough talk of agricultural policies in all parties for 
years past; now at last something, it appears, is to 
be done. We hope that, when the full proposals are 
made public, it will be found that a decision has been 
made in favour of an Import Board rather than a direct 
price guarantee to the farmers. 


* * * 


The wool and worsted industry, which is already in 
the throes of an economic crisis, has now to face, in 
addition, the prospect of a serious industrial dispute. 
Lord Macmillan’s report, proposing a general reduction 
in wage-rates for all classes of workers, has been rejected 
by a large majority on a ballot vote taken by most of 
the Unions in the industry; and the employers have 
decided to enforce the reductions even in the absence of 
agreement. A general lock-out is therefore threatened, 
unless some compromise can be reached in the time that 
is still left for negotiation. Probably a good many 
employers, in the present condition of the industry, will 
not be ill-suited by a crisis which closes for a time both 
their own and their competitors’ mills, while the Trade 
Unions, with much unemployment and under-employ- 
ment already in existence, are evidently not in a strong 
position for holding out. Some wage reductions seem, 
indeed, inevitable; and the question is whether Lord 
Macmillan’s proposals go too far. They are actually, 
from the operatives’ standpoint, rather worse than the 
employers’ final offer which the Unions rejected last 
year. Since then, the employers say, the condition of 


the industry has grown worse; but there is obviously 
room for negotiation and compromise, and no need as 
yet to regard a general lock-out as inevitable. 


* * * 


For the first time since the dispute of 1926, the Miners’ 
Federation and the Mining Association have held an 
official meeting ; and the colliery owners have thus again 
recognised the Federation and admitted their own 
competence—so often denied—to negotiate as a national 
body. The question that is being discussed is the possi- 
bility of substituting a 90-hours’ fortnight for the 
45-hours’ week, in order to enable a larger shift to be 
worked on eleven instead of twelve days. In itself, the 
proposal may have something to commend it, from the 
standpoint of both owners and miners; but it would be a 
calamity if it were adopted in any form that would run 
counter to the terms of the Washington Hours Conven- 
tion, which the Government has undertaken to ratify. 
Ninety hours on eleven days would mean a working shift 
of more than eight hours, which would be contrary to 
the spirit both of the Convention and of the Bill now 
before Parliament. If the miners, in return for 
guarantees against wage reductions, are prepared to 
work for eight hours on eleven days instead of seven and 
a-half hours on twelve, let them do so; but any bargain 
that would prolong the working shift beyond eight hours 
would raise wider issues, and be open to the strongest 
objection on public grounds. We are writing before the 
results of the discussions between miners and owners are 
known; and it is fair to hope that the negotiators on the 
miners’ side are aware of the dangers of any action 


that would stand in the way of ratifying the Washington 
Convention. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes : Perhaps the toughest 
job Free State Ministers have tackled was that of 
dinning a little political sense into the heads of Mr. de 
Valera’s followers. At last it looks as if the process were 
beginning to yield results. In the debate last week on 
the report of the recent London Conference on Dominion 
Legislation, Fianna Fail speakers, while protesting as 
loudly as ever that nothing would satisfy them but an 
all-Ireland Republic, no longer raved against the Treaty 
as a foul betrayal of national rights. According to Mr. 
Sean Lemass, the discovery that the Free Staté can 
secede from the Empire without provoking war ‘* has 
closed the Treaty controversy.’? But, as Mr. Lemass is 
well aware, the difficulty all along was not that England 
threatened war if the Treaty were repudiated, but that 
his party levied war to coerce Irishmen into repudiating 
it. However, it is so much to the good that in this 
respect Fianna Fail recognises its error, and has come to 
see that its hope of obtaining a majority at the polls 
depends upon its ability to convince the electorate that 
it can, to quote Mr. Lemass, ** devise a method by which 
the Treaty can be altered, in its most objectionable 
features at any rate, by political action.’? When it is 
remembered that the central principle of Mr. de Valera’s 
crusade against the Treaty was that ‘* the people have 
no right to do wrong,’’ it amounts to a complete recanta- 
tion if, as Mr. Lemass declares, Fianna Fail is prepared, 
should it be returned to power, to submit the whole 
question to a popular referendum. There are sceptics 
who doubt if his lieutenants would have spoken in this 
strain had Mr. de Valera been in Ireland instead of 
America; but it is clear that the great mass of opinion 
inside his party is now in favour of settling consti- 
tutional issues by constitutional means. 
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THE EGYPTIANS COME 
TO TOWN 


ITH the arrival of the Egyptian delegation in 

\ \ London, the doves are beginning to coo and 

the dogs to growl. For the moment the 
doves are in the ascendant. Nahas Pasha and his 
colleagues, so far as we can judge, are in a reasonable as 
well as a friendly’'mood. Earlier suspicions and fears 
about the Wafd’s attitude to the draft treaty agreed 
upon by Mr. Henderson and Mahmoud Pasha have been 
dispelled, and the new Prime Minister of Egypt comes 
with full authority to speak for, and to commit, the 
Egyptian Parliament and people. The British Parlia- 
ment and the British people, on their side, are genuinely 
anxious for a settlement of this long-drawn-out quarrel 
with Egypt. Die-hards, as we know, have fulminated 
against the Foreign Secretary’s “ surrender,” and have 
denounced the terms he has offered as “‘ humiliating.” 
But more moderate Conservatives have given a general 
approval to Mr. Henderson—and indeed, why should 
they not, since his policy is but a logical development of 
Sir Austen Chamberlain’s? The only doubt—and it 
would be foolish to pretend that it is not a serious one— 
is whether Nahas will be content with what Mahmoud 
accepted and what Mr. Henderson has said is the extreme 
limit to which we can go. 

The treaty as it stands in draft appears to give Egypt 
the substance of her demands. It not only recognises 
her sovereign independence on paper, but provides for 
its recognition in fact by arrangements which had pre- 
viously been refused. These arrangements, it is true, are 
accompanied by certain safeguards of British interests 
which seem to qualify, and indeed do qualify, Egyptian 
sovereignty. But that, in the present state of the world 
and having regard to the geographical position and the 
military and political weakness of Egypt, is inevitable. 
The day may come when the British Empire is no more, 
and when Egypt needs neither protection nor advice from 
abroad. But it is not yet, and in the meantime the 
best interests of both of us will be served by an alliance 
which involves some privileges and some tutelage. 
The Egyptians—the Wafdists themselves—recognise 
that. Only they demand, and quite properly demand, 
that the tutelage shall be as light as possible and the 
privileges not abused. If it be true that, as Sir Austen 
Chamberlain once put it, “‘ Providence has decreed a 
marriage between our two countries,” it ought to be a 
twentieth-century and not a medizval marriage. 

How, then, are the Egyptian requirements and our 
requirements met in Mr. Henderson’s draft treaty? 
The four outstanding difficulties—the “ reserved ques- 
tions ” which are taken from their pigeon-holes for 
settlement—are the security of British communications; 
the defence of Egypt against foreign aggression; the 
protection of foreigners and of native minorities in 
Egypt; and the administration of the Sudan. On all 
these points Mr. Henderson goes further than his 
predecessors had been willing to go to meet Egyptian 
aspirations. The defence of the Suez Canal must remain 
in our hands; but the old and bitter grievance of the 
military occupation of Egypt is to be ended by the 
removal of the British garrison from Cairo and Alexandria 


9° 


to the banks of the Canal. For this withdrawal the 
Egyptians are asked to pay—that is to say, to provide 
barracks, a fresh water supply and “ reasonable ameni- 
ties” in the Canal Zone. In addition, Egypt is to 
undertake certain positive military obligations. In the 
event of war, she must allow us all possible facilities, 
including the use of her ports, aerodromes and means of 
communication. And her own forces are to be assimi- 
lated in armament and equipment to ours, and her 
officers trained abroad are to be trained in Great Britain 
only. So far as foreign policy is concerned, Egypt must 
march with us. But the subordination implied in this 
will be mitigated by Egypt’s membership of the League 
of Nations, which we shall use our offices to secure for 
her. As regards the foreign communities and the 
Egyptian minorities, we are prepared to leave their 
protection to Egypt herself. We shall renounce our 
rights under the capitulations, and try to get the other 
Powers to do the same. Finally, it is proposed to settle 
the thorny question of the Sudan by maintaining the 
“Condominium ” of 1899. That means an Anglo- 
Egyptian partnership, in which we shall in fact continue 
to be, as we have been in the past, the senior and 
managing partner. Nahas Pasha may demur to this, 
as Zaghlul did in his discussions with Mr. MacDonald in 
1924; for the Egyptians have been insistent on their 
claim to sovereignty over the Sudan, partly from pride 
and partly from the fear lest we might take advantage 
of our position on the Upper Nile to deprive them of their 
water supply. “But this fear (which never, of course, 
had any real foundation) has already been largely dis- 
pelled, and the remnants of it should vanish with the 
establishment of cordial relations under the Con- 
dominium. There is no reason, either, why Mr. 
Henderson’s half-promise to allow the return of an 
Egyptian battalion to the Sudan should not be fulfilled. 
The Egyptian troops, it will be recollected, were turned 
out in 1924, after the assassination of Sir Lee Stack; 
but conditions are very different now, and a contingent 
of Egyptian soldiers will surely not upset any apple- 
carts in Khartum. 

Such is the British offer. The Egyptian Nationalists 
have been exceedingly discreet in expressing their views 
on it; but they have made it clear enough that they 
regard it and its author very favourably. That will 
doubtless not prevent them from asking for a little more, 
though for our part we do not see what more, save mere 
shadows, they can expect to get—or, indeed, reasonably 
desire. The Wafdists are not ‘“ bag-and-baggage ” 
men; they do not want to pack all the English home. 
They know very well that there are other Europeans 
in the offing with a taste for African morsels, and with 
worse table-manners than ours. And, moreover, the 
Egyptians, though they have quarrelled fiercely with us, 
do genuinely like us. Nor again, though they might 
prefer that the League of Nations should have the duty 
of looking after the Suez Canal, can they imagine this 
to be possible for many years to come. Do they resent 


the military ties laid down in the draft treaty? We 
doubt it; and we are pretty certain that they do not 
itch to equip their army or train their officers on the 
French or the Italian model. They might like to be 
cock o’ the walk in the Sudan; but the Sudanese might 
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not like it, and the more sensible Egyptian politicians, 
whatever they may say, know in their hearts that all 
King Fuad’s horses and all his men could not manage 
the Sudan. Of course, Nahas Pasha may raise various 
points of detail on which there can be a little easing in 
his favour. But the main lines of the proposals are set, 
and from them Mr. Henderson is not in the least likely 
to depart. 

The Egyptian delegates will at any rate know that, 
if they throw away this opportunity, they may have to 
wait long for another as good. The dogs—the watchdogs 
of British Imperialism—are growling, as we have said. 
The Daily Telegraph is in a particularly bad temper. 
The Foreign Secretary, it declares, has already given 
away “ the central and vital necessity of our position ” 
in handing over the protection of foreigners to the 
Egyptian Government. He has endangered our interests 
by agreeing to the withdrawal of British troops from 
Cairo. And in fact all his concessions are “* perilous in 
the extreme ” when they are made, as they now must 
be, to a “government based upon a political party 
whose earlier record in office has been one of weakness 
and corruption.” These jaundiced sentiments do not 
represent the mind of the majority of Englishmen, who 
are eager for peace, and a generous and honest peace, 
with Egypt. But they do, we fear, represent the mind 
of a considerable minority, which cannot bring itself to 
believe in Orientals governing or even wanting to 
govern themselves, and which prefers the big stick to the 
olive branch as an instrument of negotiation. Nahas 
Pasha has seen what this school of thought can do in 
Egypt. We hope he will insure himself and the rest of 
us against any repetition of its performances, by coming 
to terms whilst he can with Mr. Henderson. 


THE PROBLEM OF GREATER 
LONDON 


HE Commission which set out some years ago to 
T reform the government of Greater London virtually 
gave up its task in despair; and the general problem 
of ordering the affairs of the nine or ten millions of people 
who dwell in and around the metropolis remains not only 
unsettled, but admittedly so baffling as to be under present 
conditions nearly insoluble. Ought we to extend the rule 
of the London County Council over the surrounding 
suburbs? Ought we to create a single big regional authority, 
with general powers of local government, for the entire area 
of Greater London? What should be the relations between 
any such authority and the smaller authorities within it? 
All such questions raise so many complications that it is 
practically hopeless to expect any body of men who are set 
to study them to arrive at answers carrying even the 
necessary minimum of assent. It is clear that, if we attempt 
at present to tackle the problem of London government 
in any such generalised form, we are unlikely to make any 
real progress. 

It seems, therefore, far more hopeful to approach the 
problem in a different way, and to consider not the govern- 
ment of London in all its aspects, but this or that special 
part of it. This course is not without its dangers; for if one 
body of men sets out to discuss, say, the question of 
electrical supply, while another considers housing and town- 
planning, it is quite possible that they may arrive, not 
merely at divergent, but even at positively inconsistent 
conclusions. Nevertheless, this seems for the present to 


be the only way in which we can hope to get the problem 
tackled at all; and accordingly we have to accept the risks 
involved in it. 

These risks, moreover, are not quite so great as they may 
seem at first sight; for in fact one aspect of the problem 
as a whole turns out to include at any rate some considera- 
tion of a good many others. If we are to discuss town- 
planning, we have to deal not only with housing, but also 
with the closely-related questions of road-making and 
transport, the provision of parks, playing-fields and other 
open spaces, the provision of institutes, centres for indoor 
recreation and education, and amenities of every sort. 
A town-planning scheme may centre round the erection of 
houses and other buildings; but this question at once brings 
up all the others, and cannot be settled apart from them. 
That is why the question of town-planning, and of the 
creation of authorities with power to provide adequately for 
it, is so profoundly important for the future of our local 
government system. 

At present, a large part of the area of Greater London 
is catered for by some sort of town-planning body; and 
for Greater London as a whole there exists a Regional 
Planning Committee representative of the hundred and fifty 
or so local authorities concerned with town-planning within 
the area. The trouble is not that bodies for town and 
regional planning do not exist; it is that they have no 
power to act. Both the Regional Committee and the 
smaller bodies dealing with separate parts of the Greater 
London area are purely advisory bodies. They can act 
only with the consent of, and through, the host of local 
authorities which they represent. This, in nine cases out 
of ten in which action is needed, means that they cannot 
act at all; and even in the tenth case it makes their action 
deplorably slow. For to get the consent and the positive 
co-operation of all the authorities concerned is hard enough 
even for a scheme that is unopposed; and most schemes are 
likely to encounter a good deal of opposition from one 
quarter or another. Moreover, even if all the authorities 
concerned are ready to act—a large assumption—they do 
not as a rule possess at present the parliamentary powers 
necessary to make their action effective. 

The occasion of these remarks is the First Report of the 
Greater London Regional Planning Committee—a document 
which is likely to make history in the development of our 
local government institutions. For, tentative as the Report 
is, it shows clearly that this widely representative body 
has come to the conclusion that, for the avoidance both of 
highly undesirable forms of urban growth and of the sheer 
destruction of the amenities of the countryside, it is necessary 
to endow town and regional planning bodies with greatly 
extended powers. Thus, it is proposed to convert the 
existing Joint Town-planning Committees from advisory 
into executive bodies, and to co-ordinate their work with 
that of an executive Regional Planning Authority, em- 
powered to lay down the framework of a general plan of 
development for the Greater London areas as a whole. 

The Report, however, does not deal mainly with proposals 
for the creation of new machinery, though this is indis- 
pensable for the purposes which it has in view. It is con- 
cerned mainly with the actual steps that ought to be taken, 
largely under new powers to be conferred by Parliament, 
to guide the development of Greater London along the 
right lines. Thus it deals with the acquisition and reserva- 
tion of land for playing-fields, parks and open spaces, with 
the zoning and allocation of areas to particular purposes, 
such as the provision of a green belt and the prevention 
of sporadic building of a sort to destroy the amenities of 
the area, and with the means of putting a stop to the 
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disastrous and uneconomical forms of ribbon development 
which are taking place along the new highways that are 
being constructed at the public expense. 

The outstanding feature of the memoranda accompanying 
the Report, drawn up by Mr. Raymond Unwin, Technical 
Adviser to the Committee, is the insistence on the need for 
a new approach to the whole problem. It is urged that, 
instead of seeking only to reserve certain areas for open 
spaces of various sorts, and leaving all other land with the 
potential status of building land, we ought rather to earmark 
certain areas for building as well as for playing-fields or 
parks, and thus treat the remaining land as a reserve, to 
be kept free of building save in special circumstances, 
and to be drawn upon only as it is needed for the carrying 
out of an orderly process of growth. Instead of plotting 
out open spaces on a background of potential building land, 
we ought to plot out building areas on a background of 
open space. Moreover, if planning is to be really effective, 
land already built upon, as well as unbuilt land, must be 
included within the scope of town-planning schemes. 

Even so, it would still of course be necessary to allocate 
definite areas for parks, playing-fields, and other public 
open spaces. At present, this can be done as a rule only 
by purchase of the required land by the appropriate local 
authority, usually at a price based on the potential building 
value of the land. The Report suggests that this really 
means paying twice over for the increment of land values 
which results from urban growth. For, in fact, the reserva- 
tion of an area for open spaces does not diminish the area 
built upon, or decrease the new increment of land values 
created by the growth and movement of population. inere 
is far more available land than will actually be built upon, 
and reservation of open spaces only brings rather more 
agricultural land into the class of potential building land. 
It is therefore entirely unjust that the community should 
have to compensate the landlords as a class, as it has really 
taken no value from them; indeed, the provision of public 
open spaces is more likely to add to the aggregate value of 
their land. Accordingly, if there is to be any question of 
compensation for those who lose because their land is 
scheduled for use as open space, it ought to be paid, not 
by the whole community, but by the other landlords the 
value of whose land is enhanced. Or, alternatively, the 
land in question—all the land that is potential building 
land or likely to become so—ought to be transferred, at 
present values, from private to public ownership. 

There follows a discussion of the problem of “ ribbon ” 
development along the new arterial roads. It is pointed 
out that this is not only devastating in its effects on beauty 
and amenity, but also grossly uneconomic. Highways for 
through traffic lose much of their efficiency as highways if 
houses are allowed to be built along them. The right course 
is to keep the main highway free, and to create service 
roads near them for the development of new centres of 
population. It would pay the local authorities or the State 
to acquire all the land on each side of the new great high- 
ways, and so to acquire control of its development as well 
as ‘socialise’ the increment in land value arising from 
the public expenditure incurred in making the road. 

These are only a few of the larger points dealt with in this 
most remarkable Report. They point clearly to the need 
for early and comprehensive legislation upon the entire 
question, with the object of establishing proper executive 
authorities for town and regional planning, and of arming 
these authorities with adequate powers both to protect the 
amenities of town and country and to prevent the bleeding 
of the public in the interest of a fortunate class among the 
land-owners. Mr. Greenwood has already received a 
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deputation from the Committee and replied on the whole 
very sympathetically to the case which it has put before 
him. But there will obviously be difficulty in finding time 
for the necessary legislation; and a good deal more 
enlightened public interest will have to be aroused before 
there will be much chance of getting the problem squarely 
faced. For that reason it is to be hoped that the denizens 
of Greater London will study this First Report with the 
care that it merits—and not the denizens of London alone; 
for many of its recommendations are equally applicable to 
the whole country. 


THE HOURS OF SHOP 
ASSISTANTS 
TT" debate on the Shops Bill in the House of Commons 


last Friday ran a curious course. A great deal of 

sense and a great deal of nonsense was talked. 
The promoters of the Bill—a group of Labour members— 
made out a very strong case for a forty-eight-hour week for 
all shop assistants. Its opponents picked a hole or two in 
it at its weaker points; but for the most part they attacked 
it where it was strong, and their arguments were an odd 
compound of rhetoric, muddled logic and doubtful economics. 
In the end the Government offered a compromise in the 
shape of a committee of inquiry into the whole affair, which 
was accepted cheerfully by the adversaries of the Bill and 
reluctantly by its supporters. The inquiry is to be com- 
prehensive, and the Under-Secretary for Home Affairs 
promised that it will not be used for the purpose of dishing 
legislation on the subject. We are glad to have that 
assurance; for legislation is badly wanted. 

Briefly, the Bill would legalise the ferty-eight-hour week 
(exclusive of meal-times) for all shop assistants—including 
clerical workers in the shop and those engaged in the col- 
lection and distribution of its goods outside, and also 
employees in the wholesale distributive trade—i.e. ware- 
house staffs and soon. It would, however, permit a limited 
amount of overtime to meet seasonal and other emergencies. 
Some million and a half people are affected by this proposal— 
nominally at least, for actually the vast majority of shop 
employees already enjoy a forty-eight-hour week. Con- 
servative critics of the Bill made a great point of this. 
Why create such a disturbance, they asked, on behalf of a 
tiny minority? But are 100,000 or 150,000 men, women, 
boys and girls, working 60, 70 and 80 hours a week, really 
so negligible a body? And is it either sensible or decent to 
fall back then on the argument that the occupation of these 
people is a pleasant one compared with that of workers in 
some other industries? A shop assistant’s life, said Sir 
Gervais Rentoul, is not arduous. To that Dr. Ethel 
Bentham, from her experience as a panel doctor, made an 
effective reply; the conditions in a great number of shops 
do in fact produce discomforts, diseases and disabilities in 
an extremely high degree. And in any case the deprivation 
of many hours of leisure is surely something which is not 
compensated for by the superiority of the amenities in 
Messrs. Button and Tape’s emporium to those of a coal- 
mine or the main sewers. Eight hours, as Mr. Macquisten 
observed, is quite long enough to stand behind another 
man’s counter. It is rubbish to say that this is a “‘ tyrannical 
Bill,” and that those who favour it ‘ hate personal liberty.” 
It is no more tyrannical than Factory Acts, Trade Board and 
Agricultural Wages Acts, and other measures by which the 
State aims at preventing the exploitation of those who are 
not able—as the shop assistants notoriously are not—to 
protect themselves adequately by Trade Union com- 
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bination. And whose personal liberty is it, pray, that is 
hated by the champions of more leisure? 

This brings us to the pet argument of the Conservatives 
who oppose the Bill. Shops exist primarily for the con- 
venience of the public, they declare, and not the public 
for the convenience of the shops. No doubt; but that is 
not quite the same thing as saying that every individual 
shop assistant exists for the convenience of the public. 
Moreover, this plea of the public’s convenience is grossly 
exaggerated. It is common ground that the workers’ hours 
have been reduced in 90 per cent. of the shops. Does the 
public make any complaint of that? Has not the public, 
in fact, adjusted itself quite easily even to the earlier closing 
of shops—which the present Bill, be it noted, does not 
require? But we are to suppose, apparently, that all those 
shops which do still open early and shut late, and keep 
their employees at the counter the whole time, will be 
forced to put up their shutters sooner if these employees’ 
hours are to be reduced. To that there are several answers. 
In the first place, it does not in the least follow that they 
would suffer if they did shut earlier. Their customers in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred could adapt themselves 
readily enough to the change. Secondly, if it were judged 
necessary or desirable to remain open for long hours, the 
owner of the shop would have two alternatives. Either 
he could employ extra assistants, or he could—as, in fact, 
he frequently does now in many small concerns—himself 
act as factotum in the period outside the eight hours. 
The alleged hardship to employers would be trifling in 
comparison with the real benefit to the employees. 

Nor is there any more substance in the charge that this 
reform would “ inevitably add to the cost of living.” Where 
the shopkeeper is in competition with a number of others 
who already observe a forty-eight-hour week, there would 
be little or no chance of his being able to put up his prices. 
And even in the few cases where he had a monopoly, it is by 
no means certain that he would think it necessary or even 
expedient to charge more for his goods. Shopkeepers, like 
their customers, can adjust themselves to circumstances. 
The same predictions, of ruin to employers or higher charges 
to the consumers, were made, we remember, when the 
Trade Boards Act was passed twenty years ago to stop the 
gross evils of the sweating system. And they were made 
again at the time of the first early closing legislation. In 
both cases they were falsified. 

On the administrative side, it is true, the Bill as it stands 
does present some difficulties. Its critics went so far as to 
assert that 5,000 or 10,000 additional inspectors (they had 
become 30,000 before the end of the debate!) would be 
required to prevent evasion. For our own part, we are 
sceptical about this universal passion for evasion, and we 
do not believe that the duty and the burden of inspection 
would be so intolerable. Nevertheless, there evidently 
would be a need of increased supervision, and it may well 
be, as the Government spokesman pointed out, that the 
responsibility for this could not be put on the local 
authorities so easily as the promoters of the Bill assume. 
That is a matter which the committee of inquiry may be 
expected to thrash out thoroughly. And so, too, is the 
question of the overtime to be allowed; no doubt overtime 
ought, as a rule, to be discouraged, but a proper degree of 
clasticity is essential in the general interest. But adminis- 
trative difficulties, fears of evasion and the like, are 
emphatically not grounds for refusing the protection of the 
law to shop assistants, any more than they were for refusing 
it to the sweated workers in the Trade Boards industries. 

There was one other remarkable pronouncement which 
came from the Conservative benches. The “‘ young Tory ” 
member who seconded the rejection of the Bill observed 


that it was, in its present state, “a purely theoretical Bill.” 
By this, presumably, he meant that its supporters were 
merely trotting out a favourite doctrine for an airing. But 
he proceeded—and this is where his remarks became 
significant : 

If it is a Bill introduced solely for the purpose of asserting a 
principle, there are many of us on these benches who would support 
and extend much sympathy towards that principle, but if it is 
introduced as a practical measure, which the mover and seconder 
desire the Government to take up and pass through Parliament in 
the present session, then it is a very different matter, and it is the 
duty of hon. Members on these benches to examine it very carefully 
in order to show it its pitfalls. 

Those hon. Members did their duty wholeheartedly. Not 
only did they expose pitfalls in the Bill; their speeches 
implied that any attempt to make a legal forty-eight-hour 
week for all shop assistants would be a folly anda crime. Was 
Miss Ellen Wilkinson unjust when she said that “ the only 
difference between the old Tory and the young Tory is that 
the young Tory gives sympathy, but both are equally 
concerned that nothing should be done ”’? 


LABOUR IN THE JAPANESE 
COTTON INDUSTRY 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN JAPAN.] 
OMETHING is known in England of the way in which 
girls in Japan are contracted to the factories for a 
term of years. What is less familiar is the reason 
why farmers in Japan send their daughters to the mills, 
where their health is often ruined by the end of the three 
years’ contract. The reason is poverty—the same grinding 
poverty which makes the Japanese peasant sell his daughter 
to the brothels of the Yoshiwara forces him to contract his 
daughter to the factory in order to eke out his subsistence 
from her earnings. Those recent visitors to Japan who 
have just had time to pay a few visits to the best cotton 
mills, and to listen to what they have been told by directors 
of companies, have come away to write glowing accounts of 
the wonderful “ welfare work” carried on. Such visitors 
are not able to speak to the operatives or to the repre- 
sentatives of such Trade Unions as exist, nor do they stay 
long enough in the country even to get a truer picture from 
incidents reported in the newspapers. 

It is quite true that labour conditions in Japan have 
greatly improved during the last few years, or at least that 
they have done so in the bigger factories in large towns. 
The big employers have realised that sufficient food and 
comparatively healthy living conditions mean more efficient 
labour and increased output, and at the same time they 
have been subjected to the pressure, exercised through the 
International Labour Office, of employers in other countries 
who suffer from Japanese competition, and to the pressure 
of the Labour movement in Japan. The Japanese Trade 
Unions are extremely weak and constantly suffer persecu- 
tion from the police; but, nevertheless, industrial unrest has 
been sufficiently widespread since the war for large employers 
of labour to be wary of rousing too great resentment 
among their workers. It has paid them to give labour con- 
ditions which preclude the likelihood of frequent strikes 
amongst the men, and of wholesale flights of their girl 
operatives. At the same time the girl workers, who form 
the greater part of the labour force in the cotton industry, 
are still closely supervised, and in most factories only allowed 
out on their rest days—which means twice or four times a 
month. Even the casual visitor cannot be unaware of the 
great mill gates and the factory guards who watch the 
entrance. 

Girls in the big factories are no longer held to their work 
by the large sums borrowed by their parents through the 
recruiting agents and put down in their contract with the 
company which employs them as a debt that must be 
worked off by their labour. Conditions have been made 
tolerable enough for them to work out their two or three 
years’ contract without the security of a large debt, and 
without running away to become inmates of unlicensed 
houses or waitresses—a profession which in Japan is in the 
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same category as geisha and prostitutes. Nevertheless, even 
in the model factories conditions are far from ideal. The 
girls sleep ten or twelve to a room, occupying usually one 
and a-half mats each—a mat is six feet by three. They 
used to work ten hours and have four or five rest days a 
month. Since the curtailment of night work by the law 
which came into force last July, they have worked 8} hours 
and had two rest days only. And the latest reports from 
Japan show that labour has been made so much more 
intense to compensate for the shorter working hours that 
tuberculosis is now becoming even more prevalent than 
before. Their food consists of rice and a little vegetables 
and pickles, with a piece of fish three times a week and 
meat very occasionally. In one factory, after a strike, 
curry rice was given once a month. This diet, though 
probably more abundant than what the girl has received 
in her poverty-stricken peasant home, is clearly not adequate 
for the strain of work in a modern factory. It is almost 
entirely lacking in fats, which probably accounts for the 
appalling prevalence of consumption amongst the women 
cotton operatives and for the fact that most of them cannot 
stand the strain of factory life for more than two or three 
years. 

But apart from the physical conditions of work, there is 
an extraordinary lack of freedom. Here are girls spending 
two or three years away from home, without friends, with- 
out anything to look forward to beyond their day’s work, 
and without being allowed to leave the factory freely or to 
spend their earnings as they please. Even a girl earning 
30 yen a month*—the average wage after six months’ 
training—only receives about 5 yen as pocket money. Of 
the rest, 4.50 yen is taken for her board, 2 yen to pay her 
debt to the company for the 20 or 30 yen paid to her or her 
parents in advance for railway fare, equipment, etc., 60 sen 
for health insurance, and about 12 yen is usually sent home 
to her parents. Whatever is left over is “saved” for her 
by the company, whether she wishes it or not. She spends 
her 5 yen on sweets and cakes to supplement her dull and 
inadequate diet. If she wants extra money for a kimono 
or other purchase she has to get permission from the matron 
to draw it. On the other hand, she can buy “ on tick” 
from the factory shop. In England we should say such 
a system contravened the Truck Act. In Japan it is all 
part of what foreign visitors praise as “ welfare.” 

Nor are the girl workers able to better their condition by 
organised co-operative action. Trade Unions are not 
allowed, and although in a few factories the workers are 
members they have to keep it secret. When a strike occurs 
among the men and the girls join in, it is usual for the 
management to lock up the girls in their dormitories and 
prevent their communicating with the men outside. Anyhow, 
if the girls could get out they would be helpless, as they 
cannot touch their savings held by the management and 
their homes are too far away for them to get to. Further, 
the police usually assist the employers by arresting the 
men’s leaders. In the big towns like Osaka and Tokyo it 
is not always possible to prevent the girls being drawn into 
Trade Unions in spite of their very short hours of contact 
with the outside world. They are sometimes drawn in by 
the men workers. When this is the case the manager of 
the factory writes to the girl’s parents or even brings them 
up to the factory if necessary, threatens them that their 
daughter will have to leave and that they will no longer 
get their 12 yen a month from her wages, tells them that 
she has come under the influence of dangerous radicals, 
and so on. The parents, often not yet freed from feudal 
sentiments, terrified and frightened, then bring pressure to 
bear upon their daughter and she has to abandon the Union. 

As regards the welfare work, of which so much has been 
heard recently, it consists to some extent in the provision 
of services which here would be provided out of the rates, 
and in sum does not amount to as much as rates and health 
and unemployment insurance in England. In Japan there 





* These figures relate to average earnings for ten working hours 
daily. When hours were curtailed by forbidding work to go on 
between 11 p.m. and 5 a.m., piece rates were left as before and the 
girls told to make up the loss by working harder. 

The yen is now at par (2s.), but was then and had for long been 
about Is. 10d. 


is no unemployment insurance and no poor relief, in spite 
of the increasing amount of unemployment in the towns, nor 
are any sanitary services provided. The total expenses 
incurred per head for the women operatives under the 
heading of “ welfare ” are from 20 to 25 sen a day, or 7.50 yen 
a month, inclusive of loss on food, for which the girl pays 
4.50 yen a month, but which costs about 9 yen. The 
4 yen a month which goes towards her food may legitimately 
be added to the wages cost to raise the average wage from 
30 to 34 yen a month. The remaining 8.50 (taking the 
higher figure of 25 sen) is equivalent to about 6s. 4d. a 
month. Set against this figure the English employer's 
expenses for health and unemployment insurance and rates 
and the balance is pretty plainly in favour of the Japanese 
employer, even if £2 or £3 a head, spread over two or three 
years, is allowed him for recruiting expenses. Nor should 
it be imagined that these girls in the Japanese mills are 
much less efficient than Lancashire operatives. On coarse 
and medium yarn and cloth, which forms the bulk of the 
trade in Far Eastern markets, they can attend to nearly 
as many spindles and to as many or more looms as the 
Lancashire workers. From a detailed examination of 
output, number of workers employed and wages paid, the 
writer found Japanese labour costs to be about half English 
ones. 

What Lancashire has to face is the competition of girl 
labour kept alive and working at a total cost of about 
18s. or 19s. a month for food. No conceivable reduction of 
wages in Britain can bring labour costs down to the Japanese 
level. And it has further to be remembered that in China, 
where productive capacity and output are increasing rapidly, 
labour, though not yet so efficient, is paid very much less 
even than in Japan. During the next few years China will 
probably become as dangerous a rival as Japan. As regards 
the actual amenities provided for the Japanese workers in 
the big factories, there is some instruction in sewing and 
“flower arrangement,” and in some factories the girls can 
attend classes to continue their education by paying a 
small fee. A cinema show is occasionally given. There are 
also lectures on “‘ ethics,” which means the inculcation of 
filial piety, and of loyalty to Emperor and to employer, with 
a view to keeping the girls obedient and amenable to strict 
discipline and to prevent them from joining Trade Unions. 
Then there is the provision of baths and the hospital, which 
is kept up partly by the management and partly by the 
workers’ health insurance contributions. This is about all 
that comes under “welfare.” The girls, of course, clean their 
own rooms and do their own washing, and they also clean 
the halls and passages. 

Outside the big combined spinning and weaving concerns 
which belong to the Japan Master Cotton Spinners’ Associa- 
tion are many small weaving mills where conditions have 
changed little in recent years, where hours are longer and 
working conditions worse, but where labour is not usually 
so intense. Here girls are still kept locked up till they 
have worked off the debt set down in their contracts; and 
one reads in the Japanese press of girls caught trying to 
escape over the high walls and injuring themselves, and of 
girls burnt to death when a fire occurs because their windows 
were barred and the door locked. There are only a few 
dozen factory inspectors for the whole of Japan, and, more- 
over, fines, when imposed for working more than the eleven 
hours allowed by the law or for other offences, are exceedingly 
low. More than half of Japan’s 145,000 wide power looms, 
as well as all her narrow power looms and handlooms for 
manufacturing cloth for the home market, belong to small 
concerns outside the Association, and of those concerns 
within the Association only the model factories are shown 
to the foreign visitor. 

But in these small weaving sheds, and to a lesser extent 
in the big mills, there is a growing number of women 
operatives who remain at work after marriage and come 
to the factory daily from their homes. As yet they are 
unorganised and in many places still belong to the rural 
population. But it seems inevitable that, with the growing 
unemployment in the towns, a permanent factory popt- 
lation must soon grow up around the cotton factories, large 
or small. In that event the Trade Unions will develop and 


the cotton workers will be able to force the employers to 
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pay higher wages. This is the hope for the future from 
the point of view of the workers of both Japan and 
Lancashire. The Japanese employers, on the other hand, 
will endeavour to continue the present living-in system, 
since they are well aware that ignorant and helpless peasant 
girls can be paid lower wages and forced to harder toil than 
workers living outside the factory. 


WITHOUT A SMILE 


E are accustomed to regard the Victorians as a 

W grave race, and we sometimes overlook the fact 

that they were naturally no graver than we, 
Queen Victoria herself began as a romp, and, if in later life 
she crushed an indiscreet story-teller with ‘“‘ We are not 
amused,” it was not because she was less capable of amuse- 
ment than the ladies with tinted nails of to-day. Probably, 
indeed, if the Victorian age had a fault, it was that it was 
a little too hilarious to please the taste of a critical Georgian 
generation. It was an age that laughed at puns, that roared 
at “laughing songs” in the music-halls, that entered 
heartily into the spirit of bun-eating competitions. Its very 
drawing-room jokes were of a hilarious simplicity almost 
inconceivable to a generation that has fallen under the 
shadow of Freud. 

I came lately on a little book, Fun and Flirtation, Forfeits, 
which describes a number of games suitable for playing 
at a mid-Victorian party. Few of the games survive to-day, 
a sad proof of the decline of risibility. Possibly, in some 
remote cathedral city the unspoiled young are still playing 
the delicious game called ‘“‘ The Canaries,” but I confess 
I had never heard of it till I read the description of it in 
Fun and Flirtation : 

OnE LADY AND ONE GENTLEMAN 
They sit in the middle of the room 
GENTLEMAN : 
Sweet. 
Lapy: 
Sweet (echo). 
GENTLEMAN : 
Sweet, sweet. 
Lapy: 
Sweet, sweet (echo). 
GENTLEMAN : 
Sweet, sweet, pretty sweet. 
Lapy : 
Sweet, sweet, pretty sweet (echo). 
(Neither must smile.) 
The lady and gentleman might not be permitted to smile, 
but be sure the onlookers did. And what scenes of mirth 
must have taken place while the game called ‘‘ Poor Puss ” 
was in progress—a game in which “all the ladies and one 
gentleman” were the players, and in which “ the gentleman 
goes round and says to each lady, ‘ Puss, Puss,’ to which she 
must gravely answer, ‘Me-ew! me-ew!’” A more 
elaborate variation of ‘“* Poor Puss ” is described under the 
name of ‘Miss Ann and Jane Smith’s Tabby Cats,” which 
required the participation of two gentlemen and all the 
ladies. ‘The ladies all remain in their places, and two 
gentlemen in shawls and bonnets or caps go round, one 
with a saucer of milk, the other with a tea-spoon, with 
which he gives a sip of milk to each, saying, ‘‘ Take that, 
pretty puss!’ to which, after taking it, ‘Puss’ must 
gravely answer, ‘ Me-ew.’” And yet the Victorians are 
commonly portrayed for us as a population of statues fitted 
only for exhibition in a cemetery. But have we such fun 
nowadays? Would our eyes brighten at the spectacle of 
that good game, ‘‘ Magic Music,” in which four gentlemen 
“must be seated in a row, and, throwing themselves back 
in their chairs, must all snore in different keys, the ‘ Dead 
March in Saul’ being played over three times as an accom- 
paniment”? The young, I fear, have become aged since 
America discovered Europe and introduced a new rhythm of 
pleasure. 


> 


It has always, no doubt, been a favourite amusement 
with children to attempt to preserve their gravity while 
someone tries hard to make them laugh, and most of these 
games are based on this. It is the loss of gravity that is 
always penalised, and again and again the rules of the game 
include the phrase ‘‘ without smiling.” In a thousand years, 
when the world has become civilised, this may be regarded 
as convincing evidence of the agelastic grimness of the 
Victorians, and _ post-psycho-analysts will probably be 
expatiating on the dark minds of parents who could forbid 
their children to laugh even during so harmless a nonsense- 
game as “ Botanical Questions”—a game in which a 
gentleman goes to each of the ladies in turn and says 
to her: 


How many pretty noses goses 
To make a bunch of roses? 


to which the lady answers : 

I supposes two noses 

Make a bunch of roses. 
“No laughing, or begin again” runs the grim instruction. 
And, certainly, to be compelled to go all through it again 
was a punishment that erred on the side of inhumanity. 

Possibly, the Victorian parent saw in those games a 

valuable means of educating their children in self-control. 
Possibly, they did not. Yet what a race of Roman matrons 
must have grown up as a result of playing without smiling 
a game so conducive to mirth as ‘‘ Misapplied Talent.” In 
this game : 

The ladies all rise and stand behind their chairs; the gentleman 
coming up to each chair compliments it on its wood, covering, shape, 
and antiquity, finishing by a profound bow, and placing his lips on 
the top of it. The lady it belongs to must say, without even smiling, 
“ Valuable talents greatly misapplied.” 

Faintly indecorous, you may think, for the subjects of 
Queen Victoria. But you have only to read the description 
of the still more exciting game called “ The United Circle,” 
in order to realise that the author of Fun and Flirtation, 
Forfeits, would not for an instant have suggested anything 
that might involve indecorum. Here “one Lady begins 
the Game”: 

A lady is to stand in the middle of the room, and wish aloud for 
one of the gentlemen or ladies present to join her there. When the 
person called has obeyed the summons, he or she is in like manner to 
wish for someone else, each person wished for taking the hand of the 
last speaker. This wishing for a companion is continued till a circle 
is formed, by the last player giving his or her hand, both to the person 
who summoned him, and to the lady who began the game. The lady 
who commences then kisses her right-hand neighbour, i.c., the friend 
she chose herself, and the kiss is to be passed round the circle. As 


the ladies generally wish for each other, it will be found that no 
indecorum and a great deal of fun may be found in the game. 


The truth is innocent enjoyment is the prevailing note of 
these games. What could be more Eden-like than ‘* The 
Musical Duck,” in which a gentleman “ chooses any lady 
who can sing, and she is to sing, to any air she pleases, the 
words, *‘ Quack! quack!’ using no other words and singing 
the air correctly ”’? What could be more reminiscent of the 
Golden Age than ‘‘ Great People,” in which a lady and 
gentleman stand facing each other, the lady saying : 


I am pretty Princess Pep-pew-pew-pop-woski, 
And am extremely nervous, 
the gentleman replying : 
I am gallant Marshal Mimi-mew-mew-koski, 
And greatly at your service, 
while “they bow and curtsey profoundly to each other, 
with solemn gravity”? Nor even in ‘ Welsh Courtship ”’ 
is there anything to bring the blush to the cheek of 
innocence : 
OnE LADY—ONE GENTLEMAN. 
Gentleman : 
Miss Wynn, I’m dying ! 
Lady : 
Mr. Davies, I’m sighing ! 
Gentleman : 
Would Miss Wynn 
Accept my fin? 
Lady : 
No, Mr. Davies ; 
I don’t want a rara avis. 
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An esthete might frown on pastimes so unintellectual, but 
the moralist can scarcely quarrel with them. And the 
forfeits themselves are all within the bound of the strictest 
propriety, as may be gathered from the list suggested : 

1. The lady is to go to three gentlemen and ask each a favour— 
(i.e., the favours may be as absurd as she pleases. She may ask for 
a song, or for him to imitate a teapot, crow, bark, etc.). 

2. To curtsey to each of the gentlemen without smiling—(i.e., the 
gentlemen must try to say or do something to make the task 
difficult). 

8. To remain perfectly silent for five minutes, while the other 
players question, tease, or coax her to speak. 


Nothing surely could be more suggestive of a serene and 
placid world than this record of vanished games, written 
with such a sense of respectable delight. Now that the 
reaction towards Victorianism has begun, we may yet see 
a revival of some of them, under the kindly care, perhaps, 
of Mr. Lansbury. It is not long, indeed, since I saw in a 
newspaper a description of a still-existing game, which 
seemed to me almost worthy of a place in Fun and Flirtation 
for its hilarious possibilities. It was called “‘ Prison Diet,” 
and the description of it ran: “An amusing forfeit is to 
place the victim, blindfolded, in the middle of the room, 
to be fed with spoonfuls of water by all the players in turn 
until he guesses who is feeding him.”’ It is not a game that 
I should care to play myself, but I welcome even the faintest 
symptom of the return of Victorian sanity. While “ Prison 
Diet ” is played, the last spark of Victorianism cannot be 
said to be extinguished beyond hope of revival. 

v. ¥. 


Correspondence 
WHEAT AND SUBSIDIES 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—The ever-lucid “S. L. B.’? has this time left us in an 
unpleasant fog. In writing upon “ Our Daily Bread,” he speaks 
quite definitely of the advantage of “‘ a fixed price’ (of wheat) 
‘** for a term of years,” and later says: “ It is important to note 
that neither subsidy nor protection is involved in the stabilisation 
of wheat and bread prices and the limitation of the profits that 
lie between the grain and the loaf.” 

I think “S. L. B.”’ shows with unanswerable clearness that by 
a sensible handling of the wheat market and of bread supply 
we could nationally afford to ‘“‘ guarantee” the British farmer 
55s. per quarter for his wheat. But what is that guarantee 
if it is not in effect a subsidy? Let us not take doses of comfort 
in the shape of false assurances because circumstances are 
exceptionally difficult. If we fail to face up to facts to-day, the 
facts will not fail to face us to-morrow. ‘“S. L. B.,”’ Sir Charles 
Fielding, Mr. Wise, and the framers of the Labour Party 
agricultural policy all know that a guaranteed price for wheat 
means the same price to the producer of the easily-grown six 
quarters per acre as to the producer of the less easily grown 
four quarters per acre. And they all know that that is not a 
square deal for the guarantor, in this case also the consumer. 

A guaranteed price is a cash subsidy. A level guarantee per 
quarter for an unlevel, an inevitably varying, product per acre 
cannot be equitable under existing proprietorships. For years 
I have been looking for an easy passage through this dilemma. 
The only one apparent is the challenging one of unification of 
proprietorship, retaining the farmer in a managerial capacity. 
If any of the aforementioned economists or politicians have 
another equitable and less drastic proposal let it be declared, 
and thousands of thinkers will be keen to examine it. Make the 
conditions equitable and I believe the urban as well as the 
rural elector will plump for whatever guarantee can be shown 
to be needful to secure a reasonably satisfactory living for all the 
workers concerned.—Yours, etc., JESSE HAWKES. 

Hemel Hempstead. 


EMPIRE FREE TRADE 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Is the Liberal Member for the Eye Division quite happy 
in his argument against a self-supporting Empire when he points 
to this country’s large imports of South African fruit as evidence 


—e 


of an industry which has grown to greatness without the aid of 
tariffs imposed by us against the foreign competitor ? 

South Africa sends her fruit to Britain at seasons when there are 
practically no competitors discernible. Will Mr. Granville tej 
us against whom we could set up tariffs in favour of the peaches 
and the nectarines which for the last few weeks have been arriving 
by the million from the Cape; or in favour of the plums, pears and 
grapes which are now succeeding them ?—Yours, etc. 

March 25th. W. J. WoMERSLEy, 


WHAT A PANEL DOCTOR MUST NOT Do 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—As an Approved Society officer I have followed this 
correspondence with particular interest, and I fear that the 
generalisations made by some writers from partial experience 
of particular instances may lead to a serious misapprehension 
of the actual scope of the Health Insurance law. I should like 
to present another aspect of the case. 

I do not doubt that some Approved Societies regard the 
services of the Regional Medical Officers solely or mainly as a 
means of ridding the benefit fund of “regular customers”; 
but I am sure this is not by any means always the case. It js 
of course important that persons who only fancy themselves 
incapable of work should be checked, even for their own sake; 
and some neurasthenic patients have become chronic sufferers 
for want of such a stimulation of the will-power; but there js 
a great deal more in the service than that, and it is ridiculous 
to suggest that the medical officers themselves “* act merely in 
the interest of the societies, and not in that of the patients,” 
It is, I think, equally absurd to suggest that members who allow 
their panel doctor to declare them “ fit for work,” and doctors 
who sign such certificates, do so in defiance of the facts because 
of a sentimental objection to the Regional Medical Officer's 
examination. 

On the other hand, I could supply more than one example 
of the R.M.O. suggesting treatment which the panel doctor 
had not suggested or could not give, to the great advantage of 
the patient. May I quote one very extreme case? One of my 
members had been certified incapable by reason of “ chill,” 
for nearly three months, and a private letter to the doctor, 
written with the member’s consent, had elicited no reply. 
I referred the case to the R.M.O., who reported that the member 
was on the verge of a condition of mental instability threatening 
to become “ certifiable”?! I sent that member, in consequence 
of this report, into Maudsley Hospital, where he was cured; 
and he is now earning his living instead of becoming a permanent 
mental case. I could quote other, less striking, examples of the 
value of the regional service. 

One other reflection cannot be avoided in this connection. 
The cure I have quoted was possible only because my society 
has a surplus; but many societies have none. It is not only 
the panel doctors who ‘‘ may not do” what they know to be 
desirable in the patient’s interest. Hospital benefit is not a 
statutory but an ‘ additional ’’ benefit, depending upon (a) the 
society having an actuarial surplus, and (b) an adequate sum 
being allotted from the surplus to this particular benefit. It is 
notorious that the same conditions that give a society a deficiency 
instead of a surplus also produce the largest number of cases in 
which additional benefits would help to restore the sufferers to 
health. 

Is there not here a case for such a reform of the law as would 
bring all the benefits within the reach of all who need them? 
The existing system of segregated risks and untouchable society 
funds can never make this possible; and so far, a majority of 
Approved Societies appear to be opposed even to a partial pooling 
of surpluses for the assistance of those in less fortunate circum- 
stances.—Yours, etc., FRED HuGHEs, 

17-20 Holborn Hall, Benefit Funds Secretary, National 

W.C. 1. Union of Clerks and Administrative 
Workers (Approved Society 184). 





To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—If I misinterpreted the terms of Dr. Gilford’s first letter 
it was due to his mixed reference, in which he included those 
persons whose “ incapacity ”’ was in doubt and those who were 
sent to the Regional Medical Officer for purposes of consultation. 

It is true that the number who are sent to the Regional Medical 
Officer for consultative purposes is relatively small and, I should 
think, must remain small. In England the number sent by 
societies to the Regional Medical Officer for twelve months was 
1,131 and 119 by the panel doctors. In Scotland the respective 
numbers were 778 and 91. Of the actual number cited at the 
request of societies for examination, the figures represent 3 per 
thousand for England and 20 per thousand for Scotland, while 
in Scotland the doctors’ reference is at the rate of 2 per thousand 
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and in England 7 per ten thousand. England obviously attaches 
little importance to the Regional Medical Officers as a consultant 

rvice. 
The figures which Dr. Gilford furnishes from Medical 
Insurance Practice roughly coincide with the analysis in my 
revious letter. It seems a damnable indictment of panel 
practice that over one million insured persons should in four 
years be cited for examination because of the doubt which exists 
regarding their incapacity. Dr. Gilford should not blame 
Approved Societies—the larger proportion of the insured persons 
who are sent to the Regional Medical Officer are selected by 
medical men of wide experience, who consider that the period in 
respect of which benefit has been paid is in excess of the period 
which the nature of the illness warrants. But what need any- 
one expect from the panel system when we find doctors issuing 
certificates of unfitness to their patients and at the same time 
dispatching specially prepared post-cards urging the Approved 
Societies to have them cited for examination? It is a grim 

ractice.—Yours, etc. JAMES GOLD. 

27 Elmbank Crescent, 
Glasgow. 
March 24th. 


“A, J.B 


To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—During the latter part of the war, at a time when Mr. 
Balfour was in Paris, someone said to him: ‘‘ Lord Curzon is 
coming over, sir.” Mr. Balfour, in a weary voice, replied : 
“Which one? There are so many of them.” This was told to 
me; but I did not repeat it to Lord Curzon of Kedleston, who 
was, at that time, Lord President of the Council. 

Leithen Lodge, Yours, ete., 

Innerleithen. GEORGE CUNNINGHAM. 
March 24th. 


ART AND IMMORTALITY 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Sirn,—I read with the greatest interest Mr. Belloc’s essay 
criticising an article of mine on the immortal artist, partly because 
he touches, in language far more lucid than mine, upon the 
eternal problem of why an artist, writer or architect should be 
possessed of the urge of self-expression. According to a certain 
pseudo-scientific school of thought associated with the psycho- 
analysts of Vienna, this is caused through an unconscious or 
subconscious effort or appetite of the artist to cheat his mortality 
by creating a permanent simulacrum. These scientific observers 
hold that all creative artists are for ever morbidly brooding 
upon death, which according to the theorists explains the whole 
of creative impulse. 

In seeking the derivations of art, Mr. Belloc quite rightly sees 
its first origin in mimicry, but wrongly asserts, with Aristotle, 
that this is the real object of all plastic arts. Music originated, 
as far as is known, from mimicry—wind music represented the 
breath of our lungs, and its rhythm the beating of the heart. 
Though possibly the oldest of all arts, music is now the most 
abstract, and bears absolutely no relation to the imitation of 
any natural sounds. Mr. Belloc has said that actors have the 
great advantage of all the other arts, as they simply cannot, 
by definition, wander into “all this tomfoolery of unreality.” 
Actors have told me that one of the greatest reasons why Shaw 
always gets the best work out of actors in his plays is that they 
have to create a part and not imitate a character. Because 
he knows more about the Drama than any living dramatist, 
Shaw gets actors to act, and not character-impersonators to 
mimic. It is therefore very doubtful that the plastic arts as we 
know them only spring from a “ natural expression of copying 
and mimicry and substitution.” 

Mr. Belloc is still confusing the origins of art with art itself, 
and in the case of the plastic arts is proving himself to be a 
primitive in outlook. Logically he ought to be content in music 
with the imitative drumming of the tom-tom, in the plastic 
arts with the effigy of a woman, in poetry with the rhythmic 
grunts of prehistoric language, and in architecture with the 
trunks of the forest. 

Painting will always remain incomprehensible to most literary 
men because the ideal painting is a combination of the eye 
and the hand through a mental or emotional reaction. Very few 
literary men have a visual sense or any response between their 
hand and brain. I am always able to know a literary man 
by his hands, which hang by his side for all the world like 
hibernating slugs. An artist can always be recognised by the 
movements of his hands, which are forming and drawing the ideas 
of his brain. 

Iam pleased to see that Mr. Desmond MacCarthy has confessed, 
as every English literary man should, that ‘ pictures have meant 
very little to me compared with the beauty which is transmitted 





through the written word.” There is no doubt that this 
incapacity to appreciate beauty in a picture is largely due to 
the lack of sympathy a literary man must feel with an artist 
who has most of his brains in his fingers, and he can get none of 
the thrill which can be felt from the draughtsmanship of 
Rembrandt or Leonardo—qualities which have nothing at all 
to do with mimicry, but with mental and manual expression. 

Mr. Belloc agrees with me that the modern artist does not feel 
or express the desire for immortality as his seniors did, but he 
explains it on the grounds that we now live in abnormal times, 
and that the modern artist is inclined to despise fame to-day 
as fame is the result of publicity stunts, novel rapidity of com- 
munication of ideas, and that he is repelled by the intolerable 
vulgarity of this sham mechanical fame. Certainly this is true 
of American artists who have, quite frankly, side-stepped this 
modern civilisation and have buried themselves away in small 
coteries or colonies where they no longer attempt to come before 
the public in any way, and would rather wait a hundred years 
in obscurity than have immediate press glory thrust upon them; 
but in Europe, where most of the experimental forms of medern 
art have their birth, I do not think this fear applies—partly 
because the European press and all the forms of rapid communi- 
cation in ideas ostracise all things intellectual and artistic, 
certainly of living artists. 

It is much more likely that artists have lost their desire for 
immortality as they are at the moment in a state of experimenta- 
tion, and they are aware that most of their efforts are akin to 
the innumerable experiments and endless failure of the laboratory. 
Already from the welter the youngest men are tiring of the 
incessant changing of our Picassos and, like Derain, are expressing 
a desire for more permanence in their work; but then, on the 
other hand, we have the Sur-Realist movement sweeping across 
Germany, Belgium, France and Italy, which has as one of its 
tenets an ideal to be in a state of perpetual revolution. 

The Sur-Realist movement is the strangest manifestation we 
have yet had in these abnormal times, as it is not only a direct 
reaction to Mr. Belloc’s, or Aristotle’s, definition of art, but an 
anti-materialistic, and therefore anti-socialist and anti-priest, 
movement to capture and express the spiritualistic or subconscious 
manifestations of the human mind that is above or beyond 
Realism.—Yours, etc., C. R. W. NrvIinson. 


TOURNEUR’S PLAYS 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Si1r,—May I take this opportunity of correcting a mis-statement 
in Mr. Peter Quennell’s appreciative review of my edition of 
Tourneur’s works? The single fault which he finds in that edition 
is one, I fear, of his imagination. Mr. Quennell has accused me 
of ‘‘emending” an original bewildering minute to a ‘“‘ more 
prosaic’ bewitching minute. Bewitching may or may not be 
more prosaic than the other, but it is, apparently, what Tourneur 
himself actually wrote; it is certainly the reading in the British 
Museum quarto from which my text was taken. If Mr. Quennell 
knows of another copy of the quarto which contains the variant 
bewildering, I should be glad to learn of its location. At any 
rate, there has been no employment here of scholarship’s 
‘“‘ notoriously double-edged ” tools.—Yours, etc., 

East London College, ALLARDYCE NICOLL. 

University of London. 


LIBRARY EDITIONS OF SURTEES 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I venture to think that your correspondent, Col. H. P. 
Garwood, has not quite appreciated the difficulties of publishing 
Surtees’s novels. Our own recently published edition is 
admittedly expensive, and it is, of course, a matter of opinion 
whether a royal 8vo book is pleasant or unpleasant to handle. 
Naturally, as the publisher of this edition, my own view is that, 
on balance, where a choice is necessary, a large format is on the 
whole preferable. The points Mr. Garwood misses are, however, 
first, the enormous length of Surtees’s' novels, which makes this 
choice imperative, and secondly, the interest which attaches to 
the illustrations, which makes a high price unavoidable if these 
are to be included. I am inclined to agree that Surtees has not 
been fairly treated in the matter of cheap reprints, but it is 
equally certain that the series of illustrations by Leech and Browne 
have also never had justice done to them in the past, and surely 
a library edition which attempts to do justice to the author and 
artist alike, as far as printing and reproduction are concerned, 
fulfils a useful purpose of its own. Whether the particular edition 
which I have just published succeeds in doing what it sets out to 
do is, of course, another matter, which it would not be proper for 
me to discuss.—Y ours, etc., DouGLas JERROLD. 

Eyre and Spottiswoode, Ltd. 

March 25th. 
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HER PRIVATES 


To the Editor of Tut New STatTresMAn. 
Sir,—I have read the above much-praised book, recently 
reviewed by you, and I beg to ask the questions which follow : 


WE 


1. Were there battalions in France in which N.C.O.’s and men 
habitually consorted and drank together? 


2. Is it conceivable that a Private should ask the Regimental 
Sergeant-Major whether * that old Colour-Sergeant in the orderly 
room has any grudge against you ”’? (page 49). 

8. Is it conceivable that an experienced senior officer should 
address the R.S.M. as “* Sergeant-Major ” ? (page 52). 

4. We are told that a Camp Commandant awarded two men 
160 hours’ cells, “* all he could give them.”’ Is there, in the British 
Army, a punishment known as “ cells’? (page 57). 


5. Would a Private (on home service) be sent, with only belt 
and bayonet, as escort to two men going to detention having their 
kit and rifles? (page 58). 

6. Is it conceivable that an intelligent Private with some service 
should call a Sergeant “ Sir’? (pages 102 and 119). 

7. Would a Lieutenant-Colonel, commanding a battalion, be 
eligible for the Military Cross? (page 177). 

8. Is it credible that a convicted deserter (a bad case), awaiting 
promulgation of his sentence, should accompany his battalion in 
the field under conditions described as “* a kind of open arrest, on 
parole you might say ” ? (page 221). 


The above questions raise doubts as to the qualifications of 
“Private 19022” to write about the Army. It would be 
interesting to have the opinion of one of your military readers. 

March 24th. Yours, etc., 


Cc. BR. 


RUPERT BROOKE MEMORIAL 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


** Sir,—A monument is to be erected to the memory of Rupert 
Brooke on the island of Skyros, near his grave. Michel Tombros, 
who is recognised as the finest living Greek sculptor, has designed 
the memorial, which takes the form of a nude male figure, cast in 
bronze, symbolising youth and beauty. The pedestal will be of 
marble, given by the people of the island, and will bear a medallion 
portrait of Brooke and the inscription ‘* To Rupert Brooke and 
Immortal Poetry ” in English, French and modern Greek. 

The scheme was inaugurated by a young Belgian poet, Paul 
Vanderborght, and influential support has been obtained in 
Europe and elsewhere. The English committee has undertaken 
to collect £500 towards the total amount required, and of this 
£380 has already been contributed. 

As it is hoped to unveil the memoria] early in June, the balance 
should be subscribed without delay. I should be grateful if you 
would insert this letter in your paper to remind intending 
subscribers that their donations should be sent to the Manager, 
Midland Bank, Ltd., 337 Kings Road, Chelsea, crossed ‘* P.E.N. 
Rupert Brooke Memorial Fund.’’—Yours | tc., 

March 25th. HERMON OULD. 

Hon. Secretary, 
Rupert Brooke Memorial Committee. 


BIRTH CONTROL AND PUBLIC HEALTH 
AUTHORITIES 


To the Editor of Tuk New STatTEsMAN. 


Srr,— Questions recently asked in Parliament on the subject of 
the position of local authorities under the new Local Government 
Act in regard to the provision of birth control information have 
roused a good deal of interest among those concerned with public 
health work allover the country. Among readers of your journal, 
as among all representative sections of the population, there is 
no doubt a division of opinion on the general question of birth 
control; but also there will be many who are interested in the 
question primarily from a practical point of view, and wish to 
consider how best the information demanded by so many mothers 
may be given to them. 

To provide an opportunity for discussing the question par- 
ticularly from this practical aspect, a conference is being organised 
by a committee which represents a number of different associa- 
tions, to take place on Friday, April 4th, at the Central Hall, 
Westminster. At the morning session (10.30 to 12.45) Mr. Harold 
Wright, editor of the Nation, will speak on “ Birth Control and 
the Population Problem,” and Mr. Harold Chapple, M.Ch., F.R.C.S. 
(of Guy’s Hospital), and Mrs. Helena Wright, M.B., B.S., on 
‘Birth Control and Maternal Health.” In the afternoon (2 to 





4.30) Dr. Maitland Radford, Medical Officer of Health for Shore. 
ditch, will deal with ‘“ Birth Control and Public Health 
Authorities,” and will be supported by members of public health 
authorities from different parts of the country. 

The conference will be asked to pass a resolution calling upon 
the Ministry of Health and public health authorities to recognise 
the desirability of making available medical information op 
methods of birth control to married people who need it on 
medical grounds, or who ask for it. 

Tickets (price 1s.) or further information may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Committee for Birth Control Conference, 
Parliament Mansions, Westminster, S.W.1.—Yours, etc., 

Eva M. Hussacx, 


Miscellany 


HOLIDAY 
° Vn few people,” Mr. Bean was saying, “ realise 


what good stuff bicarbonate of soda is.” They 

were sitting outside the little café—Mr. Bean 

and Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Bat. Mr. Bean was the biggest 
man they had ever met, but nothing in his vast body gave 
such an impression of the prodigious as did his mouth, and 
his mouth was his upper lip. This was like some huge wave 
at the very point of breaking. It impressed Mrs. Bat. 
She felt ravished by the sight of that monstrous impension, 
Her sensations were the same as when she watched, with, in 
the darkness, a less controlled gaping of the eyes, the 
outrageous ardours of sheiks on the movie screen. Watching 
that cetacean lip, she saw herself, a large woman, lapped 
over and over in its folds, hidden out of sight, waiting 
tremulously in its shadow for the embraces of a god. Size 
and softness, it had them both. But Mr. Oliver Bat was 
frankly startled by the lip. What would happen, he 
wondered, if it did break. What fearful fleshy inundation 
would overwhelm Mr. Bean’s projecting waistcoat! It 
might even wash away their chairs. So as far as he could 
he avoided looking at Mr. Bean. He was just conscious 
of a deep bass voice announcing, as it were a revelation 
from God, “‘ It is very good for hives,” and he turned away. 
To the left, on a far hillside overlooking the sea, haymakers 
were at work, little figures three inches high between the 
pins’-heads of haycocks. The sun was low, and there were 
long shadows smothering the vague outlines of horses and 
agricultural implements which were left beneath a row of 
trees that bordered the top end of the meadow. In and 
out of the shadows the haymakers went, now important in 
the sun and now merging into the more restful nonentity 
of a cooler light, like insects going on an instinctive way 
over and under leaves lying on the ground. Past a feeling 
of social superiority, that of the city clerk, came in on 
Mr. Bat a feeling of envy. ‘‘ How many thousands of my 
poorest subjects are at this hour asleep,” he repeated 
mentally to himself. For Mr. Bat was not enjoying his 
holiday. His collar was too tight, and proximity to his 
wife too uninterrupted. Wherever he was, he felt in the 
wrong place. He did not get on with the other people in 
the hotel. He was too small a man for his wife. She, he 
knew, was not his type. He knew that she would be happier 
with Mr. Bean. She is a Bean-woman, he said to himself, 
and not a Bat-woman. That turn of phrase reminded him 
of a scene on their honeymoon. She had washed her face, 


which was red, and was drying it with a towel. Then she 
said, “* I am surprised, Oliver, that you are not more savage. 
He had jumped a little and exclaimed ‘“‘ Savage?” “ Yes, 

she had replied, throwing the towel over the back of a chair, 
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angrily, as though she did not want to hear from that towel 
again, “‘no one could call you a caveman.” He had said, 
“No, my dear, I’m afraid I’m not really a caveman. 
Really, ?'m a Jerboa-man.” “A Jerboa-man! What’s 
a Jerboa?” She felt that she was being side-tracked. 
He had explained that a Jerboa was a little creature that 
stood on its hind legs, with big eyes and ears that stuck 
out, but his explanation had not gone down well. She did 
not share his interest in natural history. She would be 
happier with Mr. Bean. He saw her in a room, talking 
about him to Mr. Bean. She said, “I love my Oliver with 
an O because he is ovine; that is to say, his personality 
is still in the egg. I love my Bat with a B because he is 
bovine; that is to say, it is all the same to him.” Then he 
came in and, drawing back his arm, gave her a violent blow 
in the stomach. Her face rippled with laughter, and she 
said, “‘ Oh, Oliver, how could you do that?” Daydreams. 
He knew that he would never hit her in the stomach. 

““At any chemist’s,” came the thick soupy voice, very 
far away. 

It was getting darker. The haymakers on the distant 
hill were leaving their haycocks and were going home in 
a cart. In the bay waves ran high, long silver lines till 
they reached a rock that stood about seven feet out of 
the water. There wave after wave diffused itself, some- 
times spurting past the sides and sometimes landing fair 
and square, then leaping spasmatic upwards, covering the 
whole rock for a moment with a sparkling sheet. In a 
second the brown centre would be clear, with white cataracts 
framing it, like some veils that Mr. Bat had noticed in 
the picture papers falling round the photographed faces of 
fashionable brides. But no, he reflected, there is just a 
hint of green in these water-veils, and he thought of mermaids. 
Curious Myths of the Middle Ages, by S. Baring Gould. 
He remembered the outside of the book and its position 
in the bookcase, near the floor, so near that one had to go 
down on one’s knees before. one could read the title. There 
had been a chapter on mermaids. He was not quite sure 
what had been said about them, but had an idea that the 
mermaid had been identified with the dugong or sea-cow. 
Was the sea-cow a synonym for the dugong, or was it 
something different? He was not sure. Bridal veil of 
dugong or sea-cow. Into his mind came a picture of 
Mrs. Bat, standing in church, colossal in the nave, very 
big and smooth, waiting for him. He had thought at the 
time that she was looking like a seal. But dugong was 
a stronger word. He remembered how some woman had 
looked at Mrs. Bat, had sighed, and said, ‘‘ Poor lamb.” 
But she was unlike a lamb. Under the sea it was fresher 
and he was not wearing a stiff collar. The heavy emerald 
of that air trailed past his face, like the backwash of light 
waves on a shallow shore. He was very deep down. The 
bright bellies of sharks rolling aimlessly among gigantie 
seaweeds startled him at first, but he soon saw that they 
were not dangerous. He walked down the long flight of 
wide steps, slippery with sea slime, shining with oyster 
shells, a long way to go. Two girls passed him, leading 
by the nose a lolloping sea elephant, and singing, “‘ We call 
him Archie, because we love him.” It did not take him 
long to arrive where, at the entrance to a cave cut out of 
one pearl, an old man was sitting, his hair growing like 
seaweed in and out of the rocks he sat on. Mr. Bat could 
not see past this old man, but from the cave beyond heard 
music, clinking of metal, and very soft bubblings of laughter. 
He knew that the old man was S. Baring Gould, and felt 
Strangely confident, as among friends. A dugong with 
kind, liquid eyes was combing the old man’s hair, and for 
a long time, ages it seemed and ages, the three of them 
looked at each other. There was a slight commotion within 


the cave. The laughter stopped, and streams of electric 
bubbles eddied round the roof. Someone inside was singing 
or calling. The old man began to speak, slow words, like 
lazy waterfalls, falling over the brim of his teeth, plunging 
out of sight and mind. He said, “‘ Enter thou into the joy 
of thy Lord,” but then with one swish of her tail the 
dugong shot upwards, growing smaller and smaller till she 
disappeared, like a train entering a distant tunnel; a kind 
of darkness spread over the cave, then condensed itself 
into a black bowler hat, beneath which Mr. Bean’s lip 
rose and fell, articulating the words “ You can dissolve it 
in water.” 

Oliver Bat gazed inquisitively at Mr. Bean, then at his 
wife. He saw that he was not wanted in the discussion, 
and looked elsewhere. 

The lamps were lighted along the esplanade. The sea 
had grown darker, and the regular lines of the breakers 
seemed the glow of fire through the bars of some gigantic 
grate. From not very far away came the notes of a barrel- 
organ. Mr. Bat looked round him and saw at a little table 
under a lamp two men playing chess. Both had their eyes 
glued to the chess board. They wore black suits with 
tight ties round their necks, and one of them was smoking 
a cigar. By their elbows were glasses of beer, which caught 
the light and made it a rich amber. The man nearest to 
Mr. Bat had just made a move and leant now back in his 
chair, staring expressionless before him. The other man, 
with the cigar stub between his teeth, brooded over the 
table, faintly puzzled. And leaning over them, like a low 
sky over two bushes, was another man, very tall, his hand 
resting on the back of the chair on which the puzzled man 
was sitting. On his head was a straw hat, but it did not 
keep the light from his melancholy face, which hung, white 
and indifferent, a full moon over the black and white 
pigmies on the chess board. The barrel-organ struck into 
a new tune, and Mr. Bat was suddenly flooded with a joy 
unlike anything he had known. It was the right tune, 
and the chess players and their companion were the right 
people. Everything was just right. Things fitted in. The 
barrel-organ, the three men and their chess board, were 
snatched into some divine composition where words fail, 
an accidental union of sight and sound, whose static 
perfection is beyond the arts, an eternal moment thrown 
instantaneously, negligently, by a god for a satisfying 
mirage on the desert plain of existence. 

“I say, I say,” said Mr. Bat in a whisper, “‘ do you see 
that?” Mrs. Bat, interrupted in her conversation, did 
not trouble herself. She had an inkling of what was 
happening. Mr. Bean, however, was shocked into a cumber- 
some surprise. ‘“‘ See what?” he said, deliberately, as 
though the words had been ruminated in seven stomachs. 
‘** Those men, and that man hanging over them, and the 
barrel-organ, and the light. Don’t you see it’s just right, 
it’s wonderful.” Mr. Bat went on, excited, but speaking 
slowly. His wife smiled comprehensively at Mr. Bean, 
but could not charm him into indifference. Mr. Bean felt 
vaguely angry, trapped, and somehow betrayed. For 
a long time he said nothing, a moose struggling in the 
unintermittent undergrowth of his ideas. Then he lowered 
his head, and in what for him was an attempt at the bedside 
manner, with the beginnings of a twinkle in his eye, he 
said, ‘“‘ Steady, Bat, or you'll be having a nervous break- 
down.” The great lip settled like a spent wave. The 
conversation was closed, and in a minute or two they rose 
from the table and went back to their hotel. All the stars 
were out, and Mrs. Bat, who was enjoying the holiday, said, 
‘“‘Isn’t it a lovely night?’ Mr. Bean was at his ease and, 
without much deliberation, said ‘‘ Yes.” 

R. E. Warner. 
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A JUNIOR ACADEMY 


| | NDER the more respectable heading of strategy, guile 

has always been held an indispensable instrument 

of warfare, and a bold attack in mass-formation is 
to little purpose unless organisation guides the ranks. The 
walls of Jericho fell before the trumpet-blast, but those of 
Burlington House are less susceptible. Could the clamour 
of defiance and reprobation have shaken them, they would 
have crumbled long ago. As it is, they still keep inviolate 
their treasure of monopoly, and the undue sway over popular 
attention which goes with it. Another assault upon the 
fortress has now been made by an organisation styled the 
Young Painters’ Society. It is to be feared that it will be as 
ineffectual as the rest, for it has been inaugurated with a 
remarkable mixture of guilelessness and muddle. 

Its sponsors are a number of distinguished ladies and 
gentlemen connected with art as an official or a fashionable 
element of social life. It would be interesting to know 
how many of them have had their portraits on the walls 
of the Academy, and how many have been painted, apart 
from being sculptured, by the young artists whom they 
patronise. For what more convincing evidence could they 
furnish of their anxiety to further the society’s first aim— 
“To promote the already growing popularity of young 
British painters and sculptors”? Its second aim is “ To 
offer to these young painters and sculptors an opportunity 
of selecting for themselves such modern pictures and 
sculptures as they consider most representative of their 
point of view.” But we are not told how those young 
painters and sculptors were themselves selected in the first 
place. Until we know that, we can only wonder at the 
omission of some of their fellows from the exhibition, and 
only consider it an impertinence for the catalogue to state, 
** That what the exhibition will represent will be the judgment 
of youth upon their artistic contemporaries in England.” 

We are fobbed off by being informed that, ‘‘ While the 
majority of the works may be expected to be by men and 
women under forty, there will be nothing whatever to prevent 
the inclusion of something by the oldest R.A.” Unfor- 
tunately, there has been something to prevent it, and, 
baulked of such an attraction, we return a little insistently 
to inquire what the Society means by youth. Does it mean 
a parcel of youths, does it mean a few friends of the honorary 
or the executive committee? Did such boys as Messrs. 
John, Sickert and Steer choose the works of their neighbours, 
or did their neighbours choose them? ‘“ The Judgment of 
Youth ” is a pretty enough advertising phrase, but when it 
amounts to presenting this exhibition as the preference of 
the young artists of England, it is a cruel phrase. After a 
glimpse at the walls, it would make one think that they were 
mostly incompetents, that they were without any sense of 
direction in their art, and that they ignored the existence 
of many of the best of other living artists. Neither to 
those who are included nor to those omitted can the pompous 
pronouncement of the society’s claims be anything but a 
grave disservice. Whether the society is a fortuitous 
grouping of individuals or the consolidation of a coterie 
remains to be seen. In any case, it has spoilt its own ends. 

The show itself consists in an exhibition of the work of 
three junior associations—the East London Group, the 
Seven and Five Society, and the London Artists’ Association 
—and a heterogeneous collection of canvases “ by various 
hands.” That the three young groups should band together 
for showing, and so enjoy the advantages of a gallery where 
they can be viewed well, is altogether a good plan and 
should lead to a fruitful comparison of their different aims. 
As it is, the various hands have swamped them. From 
what distinction is possible, the East London Group bears 
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away the palm. Its artists show a careful selection in their 
choice of subject, and a real attempt at interpreting their 
environment pictorially. “April Day,” by P. Murphy, | 
“ The Bus,” by J. Izant, “‘ Bethnal Green,” by W. G. Steggles, 
“Portrait,” by H. Dicker, and ‘‘ Changing Shifts,” by 
W. Wetherly, are each in their way things vividly seen, on 
which the painter has made a comment at the same time 
as he has painted his picture, or by means of which he has 
conveyed a personal emotion; they come straight from life, 
From the Seven and Five Society there stand out “ Land- 
scape,” by F. Hodgkins, “‘ Pears,” by E. Drury, and “‘ Dieppe 
Harbour,” by C. Wood. But the other members are still 
too busy playing tricks with paint and making no application 
of their technical skill. Many of their pictures have delight- 
ful “‘ passages” of painting, but as a whole they lack 
co-ordination, and even then would hardly aspire beyond 
mere pattern. The London Artists’ Association’s contribu- 
tions are enlivened by ‘“‘ Beach Fun ” and “ The Tea Garden ” 
of W. Roberts and D. Grant’s “ Still Life ” and ‘* Decorative 
Design,” while R. Coxon’s “ Willie Lot’s Cottage” is a 
presentation of the English country scene which one feels 
was genuinely felt and roused an enthusiasm in its painter. 
But much of the group’s work goes little beyond the pictorial 
exercise—a subject chosen without great premeditation 
and rather dully conveyed to canvas. There is a competence 
of fidelity, but hardly inspiration. 

The various hands contribute an extraordinary hodge- 
podge. There are two fine studies by B. Meninsky; a genial, 
telling portrait by A. Daintry; a firmly-moulded drawing 
by N. Hammett; a fine snow-landscape by Graham Murray ; 
an interesting large nude by Vera Cunningham; drawings 
by John; an early evanescent seascape by Steer; and a 
striking character-portrait by N. Gates. But there are also 
a wilderness of extremely undistinguished landscapes, some 
very silly cubist distortions, and pointless still-lifes and 
portrait studies, along with the usual art-school nudes. 
The sculpture is, however, nearly all good, and the black- 
and-white room shows a refreshing return to conscientious 
draughtsmanship. But the youth of England is in a bad 
way and its junior Academy is little more than a jamboree, 
if this show represents the best that it can do. 

T. W. Earp. 


CADENZAS 


F you look up the Concise Oxford Dictionary you will 
I find “cadenza” defined as “flourish of voice or 
instrument at close of movement.” <A _ well-known 
musical dictionary defines it as a “‘ cadence, or ornamental 
passage sometimes extemporaneous, introduced near the 
close of a song, solo or concerto.” Both these definitions 
are inadequate, and if a cadenza were correctly described 
by them it would give some support to those autocratic 
and restless minds who, if they see a cadenza, straightway 
want to abolish it. They will never succeed in doing this, 
because the cadenza is so natural, so inevitable an expres- 
sion of the human mind in its artistic activity, that you 
will find it existing in every medium of expression used 
by man, and it would not be difficult to find something 
equivalent to the cadenza in all animate forms of nature. 

In the first place, the cadenza is not a useless piece of 
ornamentation stuck upon the pure form of a work like an 
irrelevant incrustation. No doubt it may be nothing more 
than this in the hands of incapable musicians, just as the 
ornament in a building may be foolish and irrelevant and a 
mere meaningless excrescence. But ornament is as essential 


to architecture as to music and poetry, and you cannot 
achieve satisfactory architecture by merely abolishing all 
ornament. Every new style begins, perhaps, by discarding 
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the ornament of an old style and begins simply and 
barely with complete concentration on its purpose. In 
order that no inherited decoration may be used perfunctorily 
to get an effect, in order not to collapse into ornament 
along the line of least resistance, every true artist, whether 
an architect, a poet or a musician, makes a sustained effort 
to use no decoration merely for its own sake, and to do 
without any ornament that does not naturally flower from 
the main theme of his work. Only when the new style 
flowers naturally with its own ornament has it become a 
truly new style worthy of inclusion among the great styles 
of the past and capable of bearing the expression of the 
human mind of its time. 

We shall in music never return to the instrumental 
concertos of the past. No future musician, however great 
his genius, will again compose concertos like the concertos 
of Mozart and Beethoven, but the music he does compose, 
if it be true music and a genuine and original artistic ex- 
pression, will as inevitably give rise to cadenzas as any 
future healthy rose-bush will produce flowers. For the 
cadenza is strictly a sudden efflorescence of the mind which, 
bursting the bounds which so far it has respected, seeks to 
express the inexpressible, achieve the unachievable, reach the 
inaccessible, and then fall, like Phaeton, crashing to earth. 
The fall is as essential to the cadenza as the rise. The 
word comes from the Latin cadere = to fall, and it is only 
possible to fall from a height. Nobody has yet succeeded 
in falling from the level, and so we see that it is strictly 
inherent in the very nature of a cadenza that at this point 
the musician must rise above all that he has so far achieved. 
Here he must be ambitious and seek to soar as high and far 
as possible, and the higher and farther he reaches the more 
sublime and thrilling will be his fall. 

Even cur dull old Grove’s Dictionary is aware of this 
truth, for the writer on the cadenza (who happens, however, 
to have been the late Sir Hubert Parry and not some 
dull-witted pedant) says : 

In instrumental music it fulfils a peculiar office, as it is frequently 
introduced when a pause in the more important matter of the 
movement is desirable without breaking off or allowing the minds 
of the audience to wander. Thus it occurs at points when the 
enthusiasm of the movement has been worked to such a heat that 


it is necessary to pause a little before returning to the level of the 
natural ideas of the themes. . . . 


Sir Hubert Parry had understood the essential fact that 
the cadenza comes at the moment of supreme crisis, but 
when he says it is “‘ necessary to pause a little’? he has 
omitted to describe the nature of that pause. It is not a 
pause for breath, a moment of exhaustion demanding rest; 
it is the pause before the leap, it is the intaking of breath 
before the artist’s last gigantic effort to soar beyond himself. 
The whole of his preceding activity has only been to bring 
himself up to this point where he has reached a platform so 
high, so firm, so well-based that it is now or never for the 
last jump into the unknown. 

Now when Mr. Schnabel played the Mozart D minor 
pianoforte concerto at that marvellous concert—the most 
exacting that any audience in London has had for many 
years—when we heard three pianoforte concertos played as 
nobody has played concertos in my lifetime, some of the 
critics were taken aback by the cadenzas, especially the 
cadenza in the first movement. Only a few people in the 
audience knew whose cadenzas they were. Mozart, as far 
as I know, has left no cadenza for this concerto. It was 
often his habit to improvise his cadenza on the spur of the 
moment when playing his own concertos. This is the idea] 
way, but it demands a genius like Mozart to be able to 
improvise thus. The art of improvisation, like every other 
art, can be developed only through practice, and both 
Mozart and Beethoven were great improvisers, and lived 


at a time when improvisation was a daily habit among 
musicians. Nevertheless, Mozart also wrote out cadenzas 
for many of his concertos, and where there is a cadenza by 
Mozart it ought to be played, because it expresses Mozart’s 
own musical incandescence at this point. 

But even when there are cadenzas left by Mozart every 
true musician must be ambitious to try to give expression 
to his own incandescence at this point when playing Mozart’s 
work. Naturally, I am speaking of those musicians who 
have a spark of the true Apollonian fire, not of the miserable 
race of hack virtuosos who merely perform acrobatics upon 
the pianoforte. But proper modesty and a realisation of 
their own limitations will generally show them that what they 
can achieve in the way of cadenzas are a blot upon the work, 
and they will refrain from producing their cadenzas in 
public. Most famous pianists have composed cadenzas to 
the classical concertos; few of them have ever improvised 
them; as a rule, the Hamnels and the Von Bilows have 
carefully written out their cadenzas beforehand, and poor, 
lifeless things they are as a rule, showing an utter incapacity 
to leap, but a wonderful ability to meander about in meaning- 
less circles. 

In the case of Mozart’s D minor pianoforte concerto, 
however, we are lucky in the fact that Beethoven himself, 
who had a passionate admiration for this concerto, wrote 
cadenzas for it, and these were the cadenzas Mr. Schnabel 
played. The cadenza written by Beethoven for the first 
movement is extraordinarily interesting, and shows how 
Beethoven himself was affected by Mozart’s music in this 
beautiful work. It is not at all lyrical, but exceedingly 
dramatic, and even gloomy in character. I know of few 
more exciting experiences in music than to hear this sudden 
incursion of the voice of Beethoven in the music of Mozart. 
If we were musically educated, how we should relish such 
experiences! It is very irritating to find how few of the 
critics appreciated the strange, powerful character of 
Beethoven’s expression in these cadenzas, and still more 
irritating to find musicians who have not got a decimal per 
cent. of Beethoven’s musical understanding ready to declare 
in a cocksure manner that Beethoven did not understand 
Mozart’s music. For my part, I only wish that Beethoven 
had written cadenzas for other concertos by Mozart, for the 
E flat major, composed in 1785, and the C minor, composed 
in 1786, for example, two of the most astonishingly beautiful 
compositions in the whole literature of music, for which we 
unluckily have not got Mozart’s own cadenzas. 

W. J. Turner. 


WRITTEN IN A COPY OF RUPERT 
BROOKE’S “ 1914” 


T is your jest I talk too much of death 
I On crowded earth or in the empty wave, 
And draw a weary sigh with every breath, 
And think no bed so restful as the grave. 


It is your jest that all my jests are grim, 
And that my bauble has a skull for head, 
And that my merriment would startle him 
Whose task it is to terrify the dead. 


Here are the verses of a youth who had 

The whole world given him on his birthday .. . 
Yet would not stay to count his gifts, so glad 
Was he to throw the glittering toy away. 


I have nor beauty, youth nor use... Then why 
In Fortune’s name, should I regret to die? 
March 15th, 1917. C. OR. 
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Casual Papers 


THE COMMERCIALISATION 
OF BOOKS 
M EN complain, justly enough, that the production of 


books to-day is becoming wholly commercialised. 

At least, those men complain of the thing who 
have a right instinct in the matter and know how dangerous 
it is to the State that Letters should decline. That the 
making and selling of books must be on commercial lines is 
obvious. But the evil complained of is the decreasing 
admission of any other than the commercial factor, and the 
consequent peril to English Literature. 

There is no doubt that the thing is happening, and there 
is little doubt that the evil will increase. Now, what you 
have to do with any evil is not simply to complain of it ; but 
first to discover its cause, next to see how far, and in what 
way, it can be remedied. 

By the commercialisation of books we mean essentially 
(though the phrase is not one appealing to the popular ear) 
the turning of books from a luxury into a necessary. I am 
not here using the terms “luxury ” and “ necessary ” in 
the moral sense, but in the sense in which they were used 
by the old economists, who distinguished between that which 
was of general usage, calling it a necessity, and that which 
was of particular usage, calling it a luxury. In this sense 
boots are a necessity, though one can very well do without 
them, and it is healthy enough going barefoot; while good 
curtains to a sleeping room are a luxury, although, to not a 
few men, their absence is intolerable. In the same way one 
might call the modern evening paper a necessary (which 
in the moral sense it certainly is not), and one might call a 
memorandum leading to the salvation of the State a 
“luxury.” Of the first you must have many hundreds of 
thousands printed or you cannot produce it at all; of the 
second, half a dozen are enough, and they may be written 
by hand. 

Well then, in this sense, books have changed within our 
own time from being a luxury to being in the main a 
necessary. 

The cause of this is generally made out to be universal 
compulsory instruction in the art of reading. That seems to 
me a misapprehension. In my boyhood I was brought up 
among plenty of people of the poorer sort, whose childhood 
dated from before the Act of 1870. Some were illiterate; 
but the number who could read was not very much less 
than it is to-day. I do not know how statistics would go, 
and even if there are any such printed I should not trust them, 
for I trust real experience far more. But, anyhow, the older 
England was not illiterate. Of the dependants about my 
relatives all read the Bible, many the Pilgrim’s Progress. 
The difference between that old England and the newer 
England is that people have by now fallen into a habit of 
perpetual reading, which in the better days the great mass 
of English men and women did not. There is something 
comparable here to the habit of travel. Railways and steam- 
boats were available for everyone forty years ago. Travel 
(especially by sea) was cheaper than it is now, in proportion 
to general incomes; but the habit of travel has got somehow 
into people’s blood and changed the whole affair. So it has 
been with reading. 

The economic consequences inevitable after such a change 
are fairly clear. The first is, that unless a book is selling 
briskly, it is not in general worth keeping alive. Storage 
space is expensive. Books are bulky things and heavy 
also. Where it paid a publisher to keep a book in stock 
and sell 2 copies a year, it now only pays him to keep a 
book in stock if he can still sell ten times a copies a year. 





He cannot afford to lose money on his business, and therefore 
only the period of lively sale can keep a book in existence, 
I speak only of the run of books; of course, for textbooks 
and one or two other special sorts, the rule does not apply. 

There is another consequence. Not only does it not pay to 
keep the book alive, but it does not pay to issue the book at 
all unless it is to have a certain sale. The costs of travelling 
it and advertising it, and the rest, have gone up so largely 
with the increased figures that the minimum the publisher 
must sell in order to make a profit on an edition gets 
continually larger. 

Meanwhile, the notices of books have become com- 
mercialised also. Roughly speaking, a book will not be 
reviewed unless it has been advertised in the paper which 
reviews it. There are exceptions, but that is the general 
commercial rule. 

Lastly, a book to be published at all must be expected to 
appeal and, to be kept alive, must actually have appealed 
to a very large public. It is silly to laugh at the large 
public; you and I are all part of it, and to pretend that it 
has a baser taste than you and I have is vanity. But what 
is true is that where it comes to very large numbers, people 
do not want profound matter. That is just as true of you 
and me as of the rest of the herd to which we belong. We 
use reading for recreation, and we read what we are content 
to forget a few hours after reading it. We read graver 
matter, no doubt, but not on the same scale in mere numbers. 

Put all that together and the conclusion you arrive at is 
that, under the conditions of to-day, in England at least, 
the issuing and maintenance of serious and permanent 
literature is heavily handicapped. The delay which may 
be necessary before recognition can be attained is lacking, 
The material has a better chance if it is ephemeral, or, at any 
rate, easy to read rapidly. The most serious consequence 
of all is, I think, this: many of the books which have been 
of the greatest moment have, in the past, pierced through 
by the zeal of a comparatively narrow circle. Many books 
of great moment have, indeed, had immediate fame and 
sale, but many also have not. Under modern conditions 
those which, in the past, established themselves slowly can 
now never establish themselves at all. Again, the number of 
those who judged was much smaller than it is to-day; and 
their judgment was better, because they had behind them 
a conscious tradition and the advantage of leisure. Again, 
the great modern State militates against accuracy and 
profundity of judgment. To all this must be added one 
further evil, and it is a very grave one. Men are content 
to judge the value of literary effort by the number of its 
readers and the money which its author earns. 

Everyone will indignantly deny that this is his standard; 
but if you will narrowly watch the actions of men—which 
are the proof of their less conscious feelings—you will find 
that this is so. Great sales, and especially great sudden 
sales, are becoming a test of excellence. Large fortunes 
made out of modern fiction or play-writing are taking the 
place of that fame which attached to the highest verse or 
the finest rhetoric. It is also true that a certain propor- 
tion—a very small proportion, I admit—of first-rate matter 
goes by unnoticed and is lost. I take it that this is of grave 
disadvantage to the State; for the whole amount of first-rate 
matter in verse or prose is exceedingly small. 

As for the remedies, it is clear that here, as in all other 
departments, you cannot create an economic remedy against 
an economic tendency. Your remedy must be uneconomic 
insome form. ‘To correct an evil due to free economic action, 
you need something which counteracts economic action : as. 
for instance, when you keep a sick man alive. Your remedy, 
in plain English, must be run at a loss. 

Now, if we are to check that decline of Letters which comes 
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of economic tendency we need a method which returns to 
books asa luxury. We need criticism that shall be endowed, 
and we need some department in the production of books 
which shall be endowed also; but we need the endowment 
of criticism more than we need the endowment of pro- 
duction. It is conceivable that a good circulating library, 
limited in the number of its subscribers, restricted by its 
constitution to a certain maximum of manual purchase, 
would in the right hands begin to help matters. But I 
can see that, when it comes to remedying any one of the 
modern evils attaching to haste and turmoil, constructive 
suggestion is very difficult, and perhaps nowhere more 
difficult than here. 

My innermost thought in the matter is that the strongest 
force we can set to work towards a renaissance of taste is 
snobbishness. Once make people believe that a particular 
set or club or library has the goods, and that it is of high 
tone to deal with it, and you have some chance of restoring 
an aristocracy in Letters. Should such return, it would 
be full of nonsense, like all aristocracy, but it might achieve 
some few of an aristocracy’s very necessary functions : one 
of which is continuity, and another selection. 


H. Bet.oc. 


Current Literature 
NEW NOVELS 


Rogue Herries. By Hucu Wa.ro.te. Macmillan. 
Otto Babendiek. By Gustav FRENSSEN. 
Occupied Territory. By Avice Rircuie. Hogarth Press. ‘7s. 6d. 
Sailor in a Whirlpool. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Towards the end of Mr. Walpole’s new novel, immense with 


maps and a genealogical table, occurs a short dissertation upon 
the English character : 


1Qs. 6d. 
Harrap. 10s. 


By L. Stern. 


Any history of any English family must be concerned with this 
confident security and the shocks that it receives from time to time. 
These shocks never ultimately affect it; the history of any English 
family therefore is, basically, comedy rather than tragedy ; comedy 
decorated with incongruous things like spring flowers, teapots, the 
Battle of Trafalgar, London fogs, beer and country vicarages. This 
confident security is the true reason of our magnificent sequence 
of great poets. Poetry is roused by sheer rebellious indignation, 
so vilely exasperating is it to anyone with imagination. 

David, however, thought in these days little of poetry. 

Substitute for ‘“‘ any English family ” the Edwardian school of 
novelists, the latter-day realists, and the comments apply as 
accurately. Also, although Mr. Walpole, unlike David, plainly 
thinks a great deal of poetry, in the sense of esteeming it, to say 
the least, it is curious how continually, when reading the book, 
one finds similarities between this stalwart, super-English David, 
the son of Rogue Herries, and his author. Whereas one feels 
that Mr. Walpole would like to be the “ rebel against facts,” 
Rogue Herries himself. 

This is an historical novel. Rogue Herries comes upon the 
stage in a purple riding coat, and has a purple nightgown besides. 
Four other characters, including Prince Charles Edward and 
4 macaw, enter the scene dressed in purple from head to foot. 
Aunt Maria, who is one of those “ magnificent ”’ old ladies, and 
who knew Marlborough, arrives in a purple skirt. A pedlar con- 
tents himself with a purple hat. Altogether, the word “ purple” 
is to be encountered between thirty-six and forty times (we are 
uncertain of the exact number) during the course of the book. 
The book is, of course, undeniably long. But is this an extenua- 
tion? We feel that it reveals something. Not that Mr. Walpole 
has been too localised with his colour. There are green velvet 
waistcoats, an it please you, and red heels galore. Silver-misted 
mountains, euphoniously named, and inns black with dirt. Each 
lady’s wig an explosion of little ships and rosie-posies. But we 
can see how, just as purple ran away with him, so did the whole 
picturesqueness of the eighteenth century. Though Rogue 
Herries is agreeably bawdy, it is only occasionally that he makes 
: if to forget his purple fancy dress. There is a moment in the 
— when they are drowning old Mrs. Wilson for a witch. Here 

€ lines brush the edge of imaginative truth. She has had her 


fancy dress torn off by the mob. This, incidentally, may account 
for the lapse into reality. However, it is when one fetches up 
with a start in front of such phrases as this, in the mouth of 
an eighteenth-century rake: “ when I have her I'll know 
what the stars are for and why the moon’s a silver treachery and 
what God has in his anointed beard . . . ” that one realises to 
what depths a mistaken sense of the romantic can entice a 
painstaking English author. Fiction is something of a treachery, 
as well as the moon, and pains taken are so often returned. 
Moreover, Mr. Walpole has been admiring Mr. Guedalla : 

In Paris carts rumbled . . . the French king lolled. . . . A courier 
waiting in the cold hall with despatches, shivered and thought 
tenderly of his new mistress. At Calais the snow was beginning to 
fall, and along the deserted beach an old man. ... On the Dover 
Road. . . . In Vienna. 

It is a pity. In one or two novels Mr. Walpole has been him- 
self; in others has followed suitable masters. It would be quite 
disastrous for him to try to be Mr. Guedalla, although the 
appearance of the word “* Saga” in one of his present sub-titles, 
to those of us who possess forsyte, hints at an even more hair- 
raising alternative. 

The author of Otto Babendiek has been acclaimed as a great 
man by Bjérnsen, Hauptmann, Mommsen, Rathenau and George 
Meredith. His book is one of those huge, semi-autobiographical 
novels that are appearing from Germany with less frequency, 
but more doggedness than the war books. The hero, during the 
first half of the book, is something of an exasperating little 
ninny. At the age of twenty he still thinks of the most trans- 
parent and remorseless villain in his life as an ideal gentleman. 
Later, he indulges in sincere and suggestive metaphysical 
speculations which are more agreeable, becoming thereby a 
character all too seldom to be found in our own modern fiction. 
After the first appearance of marital incompatibility he feels a 
deep desire to save the situation by flight alone with his wife. 
‘IT hoped this might help us to return to .. . a relationship 
more consonant with spiritual dignity.” This part of the book 
is written with a profound comprehension of the soul at a noble 
moment. Many, however, of the incidents in the novel are 
difficult to believe. Most of the characters are exaggerated. 
Either too namby-pamby or too devilish. The atmosphere. 
especially at the beginning of the volume, is a shade too medieval, 
considering that the action takes place in North Germany during 
our own time. If the author had mentioned the hoot of a train 
one would have leapt out of one’s chair. Altogether, one feels 
a little of that particular weariness, after reading the book, that 
comes from too much worthiness. Too much heavy, sensible 
food and too little wine. One feels that it itself is so worthy; 
the author is so worthy; that one is so worthy oneself to have 
stumped through all the author’s funeste interest in what 
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he calls “human affairs.’ In conclusion, however, it does 
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contain one or two people who are interesting, and alive, if in 
rather a one-sided way. Uhle Monk, a savage, scarlet, sexual 
Communist of a shepherdess. Eilert Mumm, a kind of Van Gogh. 
And, during the latter part, Otto Babendiek himself. 

It is with a definite relief that we come to Miss Ritchie’s book, 
Occupied Territory. When she has had a little more experience 
she will probably write really well, just as Mr. Walpole would 
probably write well if he could by some strange, agonising process 
become inexperienced again. For Miss Ritchie is writing in the 
right direction. The novel is not dying, as many people think. 
The novel is being poeticised. Novels are stories, and stories 
will never die. But the method of relating them changes. The 
epoch of novels produced in the way that Beerbohm Tree pro- 
duced plays, with real rabbits, is over. The epoch of local colour 
is over. Of accurate period settings. Prose prose in the novel 
is going; perhaps was never used in the great novels. Poetry 
prose in the novel is coming. Miss Ritchie may not inconceivably 
be coming with it. 

The book contains some pleasant phrases. ‘* There they sat, 
like icebergs which expose only a small piece of their crests 
and keep the rest below water...” 
and their women, at tea. 


These are the warriors 
The story, which is about the love of 
Christina, a colonel’s young daughter, for an officer, a love never 
spoken of between them, and only just communicated, is far 
less simple and far richer than the circumstances would have 
produced in the hands of a less imaginatively perceptive author. 
There is an excellent passage when the girl is lying on a hill 


among fir trees in summer. She has become : 


Simply . . . something which breathes on a fine day, with the 
heart running like a faithful engine, cranked up once and for all to 
go... the only way there is of not wasting time, using of every 
minute of the sixty, to go from one hour to the next. It never lasts 
long enough; the clever nerves begin to twitch. ... 

The scene in which the military dinner-party overhear the 
German owner of the house roaring poetry out loud in the base- 
ment, and their embarrassment, is very well done. ‘ No, it’s all 
right,” said the Colonel, turning a little redder; ‘“‘ can’t very 
well complain of that.” There are many admirable passages 
between Christina and Mrs. Martin, who is mothering her; par- 
ticularly after Christina has realised that her love is hopeless. 
Miss Ritchie understands these two among her characters 
thoroughly. There are moments, with the men, which are 
not quite so good. One can scarcely imagine a quite ordinary 
English officer announcing to his fellows, of an absent friend, 
“That man is one of God’s saints.’ But, then, Miss Ritchie 
plainly knows a lot about army oflicers, and, goodness knows, 
they are as queer as coots. 

With Sailor in a Whirlpool, the author of which will be re- 
membered as having written Prelude to a Rope for Myer, the 
complaint to be made is that it is formless. It simply goes on 
and on, a mass of oozing chilblains and early Masefield smells. 
The author has power of imagery that at times almost equals 
D. H. Lawrence, yet we cannot resist imploring him to pour 
his images into a mould, and as soon as may be. That many of 
his most vivid—livid—descriptions concern subjects nauseating 
to the pernickety is of no matter. The range will widen 
of itself. There is, of course, a story—a story of misery, 
poverty, and death, but only once does it stand up on its 
own legs. This is during the trial for murder of the hero’s 
brother-in-law. The trial scene is very well done. ‘The 
solitary people would tramp listlessly round the corners, or strike 
attitudes, looking very strange. . . . Policemen .. . talked 
occasionally, but their conversation was deliberate; they seemed 
like sailors lounging about a deck on which all the passengers are 
seasick.” Again: ‘‘... the long fingers that fluttered steadily 
at the bars of the cell, the eyes that stared as if an invisible 
hand had propped them open all round . . . the mouth that 
trembled and flickered up and down unexpectedly.” The speeches 
in court of the publican and the aunt, the description of the 
onlookers, the officials, and the room are all extraordinarily 
subtle and evocative. It is to be regretted that the book has 
such an unfortunately fanciful ending. When Mr. Stein can 
tighten up his narrative, bandage a few boils, tumours and 
running sores, and give his jewels a good strong setting, he will 
become someone to watch with interest and a certain satisfying 
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THE INCOMPETENCE OF 
PARLIAMENT 


How Britain is Governed. By Ramsay Murr. 


12s. 6d. 

Whether we are governed well or ill, clearly we are not governed 
as our forefathers were; but the traditional beliefs as to the 
nature of British government survive and are being perpetuated 
by many books on citizenship. It is very important, therefore, 
that we should consider actual practice. Mr. Ramsay Muir has 
performed a great service in his candid analysis of the methods 
now used. The power of the Cabinet and, within that sphere, 
the power of the Prime Minister are the most obvious charac. 
teristics of British government at present. Another very jm. 
portant feature is the power of the Civil Service. Many profound 
bows are still made to more ancient repositories of power; but 
these ceremonial bows make small difference to current practice, 
The British Government, thus functioning from day to day, is 
reminded of certain limits to the endurance of citizens by what 
is still called the ** control”? of Parliament; but, as Mr. Ramsay 
Muir shows, this control is always weak and often ineffectual. 
Parliament—that is to say, the only living part of it, the House of 
Commons—comes into existence by a peculiar method of election, 
organised unofficially by Parties; and the processes of election 
do not strengthen but weaken the control of Parliament over 
actual government. The description given by Mr. Muir seems to 
be inadequate on this point; but he notes, in a later part of his 
argument, the existence of propaganda groups and “‘ lobbyists,” 
as well as of the Press and the B.B.C., all of which may seem to 
an unprejudiced eye to be almost as important as Parties. Asa 
whole, however, his description of the existing system is brilliantly 
done : there is a vivid sense of realities and a constant use of 
picturesque “ reporting,”’ as in the account of a normal day in 
the Commons. For this alone the book would be valuable. It 
should displace the ancestral pictures of the 1860’s, by Bagehot 
and Mill, which still adorn our walls. 

But Mr. Muir has given us genuine political thinking in another 
sense of the words. He has not only seen the facts; he reviews 
them with the eye of a reformer; for clearly our methods of 
government are not as good as they should be. He proposes, 
therefore, certain changes, with a view, first, to amending the 
incidental defects of an overgrown and overburdened Cabinet. 
Here he follows on the lines suggested by the Haldane Committee 
on the Machinery of Government. He proposes a smaller Cabinet, 
with amalgamation of some existing ministries. The dangers of 
officialism also he proposes to avoid by more adequate supervision 
of day-to-day administration. The force of his argument, 
however, falls chiefly upon the constitution and functions of 
Parliament. He is concerned naturally with the ‘ representa- 
tion” by which the Government shall be kept in touch with or 
shall be directed by ‘‘ the people.” Why he should give so much 
space as he does to the House of Lords is not by any means clear— 
unless there is perhaps a survival of mythology even in so critical 
a mind. However, he accepts the idea that a Second Chamber, 
somehow elected, is useful to revise or improve upon the work ofa 
First Chamber. The experience of Federal States is really irre- 
levant for our purposes; and the peculiarities of our Peers are 
so remarkable that probably discussion of a revising chamber is 
academic. A second reform suggested is Devolution, which Mr. 
Muir himself seems to suspect of being academic ; and he discusses 
the possibility of an ‘‘ economic” advisory council, representing 
different organised interests in industry. 

The most far-reaching suggestion made by Mr. Muir, for the 
reform of Parliament, is proportional representation; but the 
arguments for the scheme proposed are very weak. We are asked 
to believe that ‘‘ the mind of the nation ” (whatever that may be) 
is not represented unless there are, not two, nor ten, but precisely 
three parties. This division into three is said to be the result of a 
“‘ marked tendency,” although the tendency in recent experience 
to fissures within the three parties is surely still more marked. 
But the leap to a conclusion is made from this tendency to: “ this 
would seem to be the natural grouping under modern conditions.” 
Nature is at it again! The “ natural” result produces an ideal 
party, somewhere in the middle, “ desiring changes, but not in 4 
Socialist direction.” Unfortunately the method of election we 


Constable. 


use seems to be squeezing out of existence this ideal party. That 
is said to be not “‘ the real verdict ” of the nation; although how 
Mr. Ramsay Muir knows that it is not is by no means cleat. 
However, by adding the Liberal votes at the 1929 election, first 
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Modern English Short Stories 


EDITED BY E. J. O’BRIEN 


‘Here is as nearly perfect an anthology of the English short story as anybody has a 
right to expect. It is also amazingly cheap.” GERALD GOULD IN THE OBSERVER 
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to the Conservative and then to the Labour votes, he shows that 
the nation did not want either Conservative or Labour Govern- 
ment. Similarly one could add the Labour vote to the Conserva- 
tive and then add the Conservative to the Liberal, and so prove 
that the nation did not want the Liberals! In order to give 
Liberals more seats, proportional representation may be desirable ; 
but Mr. Muir argues that no form of the device will be good which 
gives us innumerable parties. And to say that the mind of the 
nation, not adequately represented by two parties, would be 
adequately represented by three, is fantastic. As for the method, 
all the old difficulties remain. 

That is, however, a minor issue. The fundamental causes of 
the incompetence of Parliament are not faced by Mr. Muir. The 
situation would be no better if a very dubious device gave the 
Liberal Party more seats ; for in fact, as his own argument shows, 
what is wrong is not the choice of the electors, but the functions 
of Parliament. The machine is old-fashioned. It cannot keep 
pace with modern government, and devolution of a few local 
government functions will not be enough. The description of the 
facts seems to show that the same Chamber cannot deal effectually 
with purely national issues, such as road transport or the educa- 
tional system, and with international issues such as commerce. 
Mr. Muir is obsessed with the old theory of representing persons. 
But we need in the modern world one man to “ represent’? one 
interest in peace or trade and quite another to represent our 
interest in national development. The parties also are confused. 
A ‘* Liberal ’ may represent international commerce and domestic 
economic autocracy. We may not be able to disentangle general 
political attitudes from particular policies, as we have found it 
difficult to disentangle them in local government ; but in any case, 
Parliament is incompetent in its present form to control or direct 
policy on any issue, and this not because it does not represent 
certain persons, but because it is a collection of persons some of 
whom are interested in one subject, some in another, and none 
of them in all the subjects with which it is supposed to deal. Is 
it not possible that the fundamental distinction of functions is 
that between the spheres of law and of negotiation? Have not 
wireless and newspapers and rapid transport changed the whole 
situation? Are we not still too much obsessed with the past, 
if we reform our elections without reforming the medieval 
machinery for which we elect representatives ? Cc. D. B. 


PICTURESQUE HISTORY 


Hannibal. By G. P. Baker. Nash and Grayson. 18s. 


Livy and Dr. Johnson were both glad to be quit of the Punic 
Wars. Fearing tedium, perhaps, Mr. Baker everywhere writes 
epigrammatic sentences and dips into modern slang; he insists 
on being picturesque, and his history is rather like dining on 
anchovy sauce, as Macaulay said of Seneca. He is, however, 
well equipped; he has studied the various authorities and decides 
judiciously when they differ. Like Polybius, who was a great 
historian with a mediocre style, he goes back to the manners 
and institutions of States as essential for the understanding of 
wars, and he makes great play with the Pheenician psychology. 
Hannibal’s early training was military, not civic, and he must 
have been frequently puzzling to others. He both did and said 
unusual things and his subtle methods seemed to be the avoidance 
of the evident means for success. Mr. Baker has produced a good 
estimate, but he begins badly with an absurd exaggeration : 

None other of the world’s famous men entered quite so suddenly 
and so unexpectedly upon his career as did Hannibal, the son of 
Hamilcar Barca. 

As one already carefully tutored in war and qualified by birth, 
Hannibal was naturally elected by the army to fill Hasdrubal’s 
place. Much more unexpected was the rise of Clive, a mere 
clerk in John Company who reached Madras penniless and was 
moved by the drudgery of his life to attempt suicide. Mr. Baker 
is also capable of cheap cynicism. He says of Marcellus at 
Syracuse : 

He was not a great general: he was not even a great man. But 
he was a much nobler work of God: a man who seized his oppor- 
tunities. 

The story of Hannibal’s career grows complicated as it proceeds, 
and the four chief points of conflict, Carthage, Spain, Italy and 
Sicily, are clearly marked out. Plans of the big battles are given 


from which one can see that Scipio at Zama executed that sur- 
rounding movement with a decisive attack in the rear which had 
made the crushing defeat of Cannz. 


Scipio learnt from Hannibal, 





and it is suggested that in their interview before Zama they 
appreciated each other. Both died in the same year, and 
Montaigne remarks that ‘‘ the better half of their lives was lived 
on the fame they acquired in their youth: great men afterwards 
compared with all others, but by no means in comparison with 
themselves.” The explanation is easy. Generals with brains 
freedom of action and men who believe in them can win battles. 
The complexities of politics at home are far more difficult to 
tackle; aristocrats and the common people have to be handled 
and balanced in changing combinations. Scipio took pains to 
be agreeable and Hannibal had a remarkable sense of humour. 

The Roman structure, however threatened and depressed 
remained amazingly compact. The Romans seem somehow to 
depend on a greater power of getting together than any other 
people possessed, but we must not forget the creation of the 
temporary camp by the army in the field, a marvel to which 
Polybius devotes several chapters. Hannibal’s successes were 
largely due to Numidian cavalry, and Mr. Baker has a good note 
on elephants, compared in his modern manner to tanks. Wisely 
he has not decided by which pass Hannibal crossed the Alps 
leaving the 350 critics of the subject undisturbed, and he notes 
the uncertainty about the battle of the Trebia, where, as often, 
we are inclined to distrust Livy. 

In the end the whole cause Hannibal stood for perished, and 
so his fame does not survive for the general world. To-day he 
does not advertise shirts like Julius Casar or brandy like 
Napoleon. He was accused of cruelty, like Sherman marching 
through Georgia, and of love of money, a thing essential to a man 
who sought and deserved power. But, so far as we can judge, 
he does not rank in sheer character below any of his great rivals, 
He may even be above them. 


COUNTRY LIFE 


The Best of England. By Horace ANNESLEY VACHELL. 
and Faber. 10s. 6d. 


Falstaff, as he lay dying, probably babbled o’ Lady Green- 
sleeves, but we like to think, despite printer’s error, that he 
murmured about green fields. The country has become precious 
in sentiment to us, as the miles of factories or suburbs reach a 
great total, but most lovers of the past are content to remember 
vanished hedgerows or to enjoy in books the rich idiomatic life 
of a landed class that gave its best to sport. Mr. Horace Annesley 
Vachell is not content, however, to dream of vir.le delights that 
have declined: he puts aside the novelist for the time and, as 
a life-long enthusiast for sport, attempts to save the situation. 
His book will probably infuriate those who believe that the true 
sportsman is born and not made, and that the mysteries of the 
hunting field and the gun-room should not be revealed to the 
profane. He has, in fact, written an ample guide-book, in which 
the anxious aspirant, handicapped by lack of a silver spoon at 
birth but prosperous in business, may learn how to become the 
complete country gentleman and sportsman. His broad vision 
is, in fact, correct. In recent years men who rose from poverty 
to great wealth have been killed in their fifties while attempting 
to learn how to ride a horse; and these tragic falls indicate that 
the ideal of an aristocratic country life still thrives. Mr. Vachell 
has no mockery for the raw recruit. He tells us of an American 
who rented a grouse moor for the season. He invited a ‘“‘ bunch” 
of his compatriots to what he called a ‘‘ butt” shoot. He 
complained afterwards that he and his friends could not hit the 
*‘incomers.” His own “ gaspipe” got tangled up with the 
‘* spinach ” (heather) and that prevented him from “ grassing” 
many a “cockerel.” ‘Bless him!” exclaims Mr. Vachell, 
knowing that enthusiasm is not to be despised and confident 
that the spirit of sport works slowly but surely. 

The discipline of fine manners has disappeared from civil life, 
but there are still sixty buttons on a hunting outfit. Mr. Vachell 
communicates something of his own conservative joy as he 
brings the “‘ rateatcher” kit of his hunting novice to the very 
pink of perfection. We capture the correct thrill of a Billy Coke 
hat, fashioned by Lock of St. James’s Street. ‘I have seen 
hatless followers of the chase, reckless fellows. Hounds seemed 
to run mute when they saw them.” The art of tying a hunting 
scarf must be acquired by practice. Keep it in place by a stout 
gold pin. Your bootmaker will teach you how to put on youl 
boots and spurs, and how to buckle the leather garter, so that 
the buckle does not abrade the unweathered skin. The beginner 
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Translated by I. C. Wigglesworth 
‘* This study of sex relations, from primitive 
times to the present day, embodies consider- 
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on the field may be nervous; he certainly must be modest. 
He must keep the stern end of his hireling away from the hounds 
and he must not be moved to ‘ back-chat ’” should the Master 
curse him in the presence of the field, even though the censure 
be ill-timed and undeserved. Having turned his novice into a 
true stickler, Mr. Vachell describes the joys which result from 
self-discipline and, yielding to his own descriptive powers, gives 
us a fine hunting scene calculated to encourage readers and to 
confound humanitarians who run with the little fox. 

No practical detail is forgotten by Mr. Vachell, and in his 
chapters on shooting he saves the tyro country gentleman from 
exposure at tipping time. ‘‘ If your host supplies your loader, 
give him ten shillings at the end of the day with a pleasant word 
of thanks if he has served you well. The head-keeper will expect 
a sovereign if many birds are killed. At a modest shoot half that 
will suffice; and at a rough ‘ walking-up’ shoot, where the bag 
is small, five shillings is about the right fee, and a florin to the 
man who carries your cartridges.” There is a joyous and 
romantic freedom from money troubles in these chapters. The 
expenses of a moderate shooting, should you care to lease one, 
will range, apart from actual living costs, from five hundred to 
a thousand pounds. There will be no big days at those prices, 
but a pleasant succession of small days. 

The true sportsman is passionate and pedantic: his own 
chosen sport claims excessive loyalty. But Mr. Vachell ranges 
widely, for the sake of completeness, from sea-fishing to golf; 
and his enthusiasm at times is mere charity. But as an excellent 
polo player and golfer, he writes with convincing excitement. 

Of course, there is another Mr. Vachell, the man of cultured 
imagination and the lover of England’s poetic beauty, who must 
have stolen away at times from the rigid formalism and brutality 
of sport to find lost villages among the Cotswolds. That 
Mr. Vachell has no place in the clubs. There are rich, wayside 
jottings in this unusual book which will rejoice ordinary readers, 
though sportsmen may consider them cranky. Mr. Vachell 
notes, for instance, that Hardy’s own county appealed to him, 
perhaps, because he began life as an architect, a lover of stone. 
Here is a chance note, which gives us one of the deeper secrets 
of the true England. ‘“ Stone quarries abound in Dorset and 
Somerset. Some of the houses are dreams in stone. On the 
dullest, bleakest days, the sunshine of countless summers radiates 
out of Ham stone, gold that no alchemy of time can transmute 
intolead. Bath stone has a soft silver-golden sheen that suggests 
Sardian electrum, that long-forgotten alloy of pale gold and 
silver. It is almost malleable as clay when taken fresh from the 
quarry: it hardens with time and exposure: it mellows and 
ripens.” Such jottings show that Mr. Vachell is really an idealist. 
He would not on'y make sportsmen out of wealthy city men, 
but give them an imaginative sense of beauty. 


WHENCE? 


Myths of the Origin of Fire. By Sir James Greorce Frazer, 
O.M., F.R.S., F.B.A. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 
Caste in India. By Emme Senarr. Translated by Sir Denison 
Ross, C.I.E. Methuen. 8s. 6d. 

From Savagery toCommerce. ByT.S. Foster. Cape. 12s. 6d. 

In this latest essay Sir James Frazer has added to the great 
collection of folk-lore which he has already published. As in his 
earlier works, so in the present essay he often withholds the 
comment that fhe reader would gladly accept. He is too careful 
a scholar to venture on easy hypotheses; or perhaps, well aware 
of the secrets which lurk in this so direct expression of human 
life, he prefers that, in proportion to the measure of their great- 
ness, they should remain hidden, and will not, for all his familiarity 
with the ways of their approach, reveal more than strictly 
scientific deductions. Starting with such primitive peoples as 
the Tasmanians and Australians, he follows the myth through 
phases of intermediate development to such high cultures as those 
of Ancient Greece and India. These narratives indicate, in the 
evolution of man, three phases in his relation with fire. In the 
first, man was ignorant of the use, or even of the existence, of 
fire; in the second, he was acquainted with fire and could cook 
his food, and make other use of it, when it came to his hand, but 
was still ignorant of all modes of kindling it; in the third, he had 
discovered and regularly employed means of kindling it by one 
or more methods. Corresponding with these ages of culture, the 
myths implicitly assume a Fireless Age, an Age of Fire Used, 





and an Age of Fire Kindled. Of the Fireless Age there are stories 
of the eating of raw food, and consequent indigestion; of the 
partial cooking in sunlight, and the inadequate method of 
warming food by carrying it under the armpits. There are many 
stories of fire’s origin. Beasts, birds and men, each and all of these 
have stolen fire from the stars or from the sun. One of the most 
ingenuous narratives is from a tribe in Queensland. The men 
went towards the setting sun, and just as the glowing orb was 
sinking beneath the horizon, they adroitly chipped off a small 
piece and bore it back a burning fragment to their camp. But 
more usually in the myths, as in reality, fire is derived from the 
lightning flash striking a dead tree, or from the rubbing of boughs 
against one another in a high wind. Of the methods of making 
fire with drill, saw, and stick-and-groove there is ample record; 
and thus, 

in spite of the fantastic features which distort many of them, the 

myths of the origin of fire probably contain a substantial element of 

truth, and supply a clue which helps us to grope our way through 
the darkness of the human past in the unnumbered ages which 
preceded the rise of history. 

In contrast to the cautious and withholding method of Sir James 
Frazer, M. Emile Senart propounds very definite theories as to 
the origin of caste in India. His argument is exact, vivid and 
logical. He begins by giving an account of the condition of caste 
in India thirty years ago, when the essay was first written. After 
reminding the reader that the relationship of facts leaves room 
for a multitude of fine shades of difference, and that only the 
most general characteristics are common to the whole domain, 
he defines caste in India as 

a corporate group, exclusive and, in theory at least, rigorously 

hereditary. It possesses a certain traditional amd independent 

organisation, a chief and a council, and as occasion demands it 
meets in assemblies endowed with more or less full authority. Often 
united in the celebration of festivals, it is further bound together 
by a common profession and by the practice of common customs 
which bear more especially on marriage and food and various cases 
of impurity. Finally, it is armed, in order to assure its authority, 
with a jurisdiction of fairly wide extent, capable by the infliction 
of penalties, especially of banishment, either absolute or revocable, 
enforcing the power of the community. 
But neither marriage laws nor hereditary professions, nor inter- 
course, nor avoidance of impure contact, nor religious rules, 
none of these factors alone, he is at pains to point out, are 
sufficient to determine the limitations of caste; yet, speaking 
generally, it seems clear that marriage within an endogamous 
group is usually the determinant of caste; and within each such 
group there is a law which ordains marriage outside an inner 
fixed circle or gotra to which the individual belongs. 

Of these castes there is a very large number of all grades, from 
the highest to the lowest; these are in a state of constant dis- 
integration and multiplication, and they should not be confused, 
as by other writers and by the Hindus themselves they have 
been confused, with the four classes : the Brahmans, priests and 
learned men; the Kshatriyas, warriors and nobles; the Vaisyas, 
agriculturists and merchants; and the Sudras, the serving class. 
These are not castes in the true sense, but classes in which a 
number of castes find their places. 

Passing from the present to the past, M. Senart argues that 
the Law-books and the Epic reveal a state of society divided 
into strictly isolated castes governed by very similar rules to 
those which are in force to-day, and, going yet further back, he 
traces the origins of caste to such times when the Aryans, first 
entering India, lived under the influence of laws common to all 
branches of their race. Sir Denison Ross’s translation is worthy 
of the original for its fidelity, its vigour and its vitality. 

To pass from M. Senart’s exact and vivid phraseology to 
Mr. T. S. Foster’s From Savagery to Commerce is a sad decline. 
At the best his book is a collection of facts, some of which are 
interesting enough as mere facts, but many of which are mis- 
placed and incongruous. Mr. Foster’s book gives the impression 
of being overcrowded, his information is frequently of a question- 
able nature, and, in particular, his biology would suggest 4 
reading some twenty years out of date. The following is a fair 
sample of his style. He has been talking about the brain, and 
continues : 


In the cortical surface of the brain, which serves both for regis- 
tration and as an exchange for the whole nervous system, the nerve 
cells are so densely congregated that an average European brain, 
of four pounds weight, and having through the convolutions of its 
surface an area equal to five hundred penny postage stamps, has 
been computed to contain no less than fourteen thousand million 
living cells. 
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And so on, and so on, for pages and pages, elaborating with 
profuse detail every subject within reach of his inconsequent 
fancy. Yet Mr. Foster’s studies of primitive cultures would not 
be without interest if his semi-emergent ideas might be freed 
from the over-abundance of obscuring mental impressions. It 
is a pity that the energy that he must have expended did not 
carry him to a second writing; his book might then have been 
half its length and far more readable. 


ENGLAND 


England. By Witnetm Disetius. Translated by Mary AGNES 
HamiLton. Cape. 15s. 


The impression which a man makes on his neighbours is part 
of himself. It is not the whole truth about him, but it is the 
aspect of the truth of which he is normally least aware, and of 
which, therefore, it is specially salutary for him to be reminded. 
The same is true of a people, and true to a greater degree. Fora 
people, like an individual, lives by a legend, which reconciles 
it to itself by gilding the reality with the gleam of an ideal. 
Because the legend is its own, it eludes its analysis; even the 
most outspoken of its domestic critics cannot, for all his agility, 
jump over his shadow. 

So a nation acts wisely in looking from time to time in the 
unflattering glass held by foreign observers like Professor Dibelius. 
The Englishman who submits himself to his diagnosis will discover 
the kind of figure which he cuts in the eyes of an unusually well- 
informed and intelligent German, who has not only taken immense 
pains to master the facts, but has performed the more difficult 
feat of fusing his raw material into a synthesis, which, whether 
adequate or not, is subtle and comprehensive. Nor is it the 
least of the merits of his book that the Englishman who reads 
it with discrimination will learn much, not only about England, 
but about Germany. The author’s criteria and standards of 
value are, very properly, not concealed, and some of his judgments 
are based on an antithesis which is not the less obvious because 
it is not laboured. 

For the book is a study, not only of English institutions, but of 
English psychology, and, while many Germans will read it for 
the information it contains, its interest to most Englishmen 
will probably consist in the interpretation which it offers of 
national tradition and character. In both respects it deserves 
high praise. The descriptive account is learned and accurate, 
and it is rarely, and then only on trifles, that Herr Dibelius 
trips. The interpretation is naturally both more interesting 
and more controversial. It seems, on certain important points, 
to be unduly simple, especially when it is marshalling its large 
generalisations. The statement that the Englishman is ** a Lower 
Saxon-Friesian peasant” recurs, for example, in Herr Dibelius’s 
book like a lett-motiv in one of Wagner’s operas. It is invoked 
to explain English materialism, English religious feeling, English 
attachment to liberty, and even English cant (‘‘.a tendency to 
that may be part of the Lower Saxon-Friesian strain”). In this 
matter one’s sympathies are with the Lower Saxon-Friesian 
peasant, who really cannot be blamed for the unamiable qualities 
of his English descendants—many of whom, incidentally, are 
not descended from him. This kind of thing is reminiscent of 
Freeman and the primeval forests of Germany. It is ovt of 
place in so acute a work as that of Professor Dibelius. 

The truth is, perhaps, that he is too much disposed to indulge 
in generalisations as to what ‘*‘ the Englishman” is, does, feels 
and believes. They are reasonable enough in dealing with 
matters of policy and government, for a people which appoints 
its own rulers may be fairly required to be judged by their 
behaviour. But they are altogether too blunt an instrument for 
dissecting matters of psychology and social ethics. If an English- 
man were to lump together East-Elbean Junkers, Rheinland 
industrialists, and Bavarian peasants under the designation of 
*“the German,” Professor Dibelius would, it may be hoped, 
recommend discrimination. The differences between the different 
regions of England are, no doubt, less profound, but they are 
by no means negligible. Professor Dibelius has spent too much 
of his time, it may be suspected, in London, or he would not 
write—on the strength of a reference to Emily Bronté, of all 
people !—of the south-country countryman being ‘* more refined 
and lively ’ than ‘*‘ the rough, dumb Yorkshireman.” Nor does 
a reference to * the lower classes, whose drab and dreary existence 
leaves their irrational instincts no scope, and for whom the non- 
rational elements in religion, the arts or poetry morally are a 





—— 


sealed book,” inspire confidence. Of course, if Professor Dibelius 
means by the lower classes the classes who display these 
melancholy attributes, cadit questio. If he does not, he had 
better ask Mrs. Hamilton, who has made so admirable an English 
version of his book, to conduct him to Blackburn and introduce 
him to her constituents. 

We don’t blame the author for extravagances of this kind, 
We have heard English gelehrten say much the same sort of thing, 
and when one reads such generalisations one’s feeling is that pro- 
fessors, whether German or English, will be professors. With these 
reservations as to the shading, the picture seems to us, on the 
whole, astonishingly good. Professor Dibelius is at his best, 
perhaps, in the region of what may be called axiomata media, 
where most books of the sort are weakest. Anyone, with time 
and patience, can ascertain the facts, and it is not difficult to 
create an impression with imposing generalisations. The problem 
is to make the bewildering reality reveal what soul it has, 
Professor Dibelius has induced the creature to confess : the portrait 
given in his chapter on “ National Characteristics ” is living, and, 
in spite of its severity, not entirely unfaithful. ‘* Two forces,” he 
writes in a later passage, “dominate England to-day—the 
old aristocracy and the later capitalism.” His verdict on 
English society might be summarised perhaps as_plutocracy 
gilded by an aristocratic legend and sanctified by a Puritan 
snuffle. He is critical, and, we would say, justly critical of the 
English cult of gentlemanliness. ‘‘ England is alone among 
modern nations in having permitted its ethical outlook to be 
confined within the limits of a single type.” ‘ The imitation of 
the higher by the lower (i.e. in the eighteenth century) went to 
positively servile lengths, and so it is, still.’ The attitude 
described is only too familiar. It had, perhaps, its uses in the 
past, but it reflects, after all, a shoddy ideal, and the slobbering 
devotion to the second-rate, which still occasionally finds 
expression in it, is childish and humiliating. 

The reflections of Professor Dibelius, not only on the English 
class system, but on English materialism and the English inter- 
pretation of freedom, recall those of some English writers of the 
nineteenth century, in particular Arnold. His judgments perhaps 
are occasionally coloured by a literary tradition of the 
British Philistine, rather than firmly based on a study of the 
creatures’ habits to-day, and it is doubtful whether he realises 
how much it has been domesticated in the last quarter of a 
century. If there are still regions where “to vote Labour... 
is not gentlemanly,” we have not been admitted to them, and the 
consolatory observation of his concluding chapter—‘“ For all its 
fashionable democratic catchwords, the people, at heart, is sound 
and thoroughly aristocratic ’—does not yield all its honey at the 
first reading. One cannot expect, however, to be as conscious 
of the quality of the atmosphere one breathes day by day, as 
a visitor who swallows the mixture. It may very well be that, 
as far as our essential and permanent characteristics are con- 
cerned, the verdict of Professor Dibelius is right. Lower 
Saxon-Friesian peasants we are, and Lower Saxon-Friesian 
peasants we shall remain. 


A NOTABLE BIBLIOGRAPHY 
A Bibliography of British Naval History. 


Routledge. 25s. 

It is a truly astonishing fact that this country, with its wealth 
of naval records, and its naval history and traditions unequalled 
anywhere else in the world, should yet have been, until to-day, 
without an adequate naval bibliography. Even this new biblio- 
graphy, upon which Mr. G. E. Manwaring, of the London Library, 
tells us that he has been engaged for many years past, does not 
pretend to be complete. But it has been so designed that it 
carefully covers the ground which has hitherto been neglected 
altogether. Under the subject-heading “ bibliography,” it 
includes a list of previous works of the kind; and it may 
fairly be said that for the first time the student has in his hands 
a bibliography with the aid of which (and perhaps a little luck, 
now and then) he should be able to discover anything he wants 
to know in naval history up to the Battle of Trafalgar. That is 
a great achievement. 

The ‘“‘ new ground ” into which Mr. Manwaring has broken so 
effectively is the great mass of material which now lies buried in 
magazines, in the various collections of manuscripts, and in the 
transactions of learned societies. He has, for instance, indexed 
the publications of the Navy Records Society, and such magazines 


By G. E. MANWARING. 
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the slogan about Surrey being free from worry 
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as the Mariner’s Mirror and the United Services Journal. It is 
extraordinary that all this should be “new ground” to the 
bibliographer of naval history; but so it is. It is a particularly 
useful work to have accomplished because, as Mr. Manwaring 
rightly says, “‘ much of the best and most scholarly work lies 
hidden ” here, unknown to the ordinary searcher. Even in this, 
his chosen field, Mr. Manwaring can lay no claim to completeness 
—who could? And as to individual books on naval history, 
he deliberately avoids swamping a slim, handy volume with their 
big battalions, merely referring us to indexes of the great public 
libraries, and especially, of course, the Admiralty Library. But 
he has made a gallant attempt to fill a gap that has been left 
empty too long, and a little casual testing of this bibliography 
soon shows how successful he has been. As a guide to the sources 
of naval history it stands alone. 

The method employed is not, at first, easy to understand. 
The work is divided into two parts entitled, respectively, 
* Authors * and “ Subjects,” and you are pulled up by finding 
Nelson in Part I., but not in Part II. But Mr. Manwaring explains 
in his introduction that the two parts must always be used 
together; neither is sufficient by itself. And once you get that 
clearly in your mind, and ‘tumble’? to a few other little 
idiosyncrasies in the arrangement of Part II., you can find your 
way through these lists very easily. An apparently complicated 
arrangement in reality makes the book almost fool-proof. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Economic Life of the Ancient World. By Jutes Touran. 
Kegan Paul. 16s. 

The “ ancient”’ world of which M. Toutain treats in this latest 
addition to Messrs. Kegan Paul’s History of Civilisation might more 
conveniently be called the “ classic” world, for ignoring the ancient 
East prior to the Persian conquest, and referring but perfunctorily to 
the great Aigean civilisation centred in Crete, he opens with a brief 
chapter on the Homeric world, and thereafter deals with historic 
Greece, the Hellenistic Asia bequeathed by Alexander and developed 
by his heirs, and the Roman Empire. The principal gift of this period 
to trade and industry was the invention of minted money, which not 
only facilitated mercantile intercourse but led to banking and the 
economic use of capital. The most interesting chapter in the book 
is that in which M. Toutain explains how Greece was forced to become 
an industrial country by her need for food and raw materials, which 
compelled her to create an export trade in textiles, pottery and metal 
work. M. Toutain stresses the wealth that was created in the 
Hellenistic towns of Asia Minor, Syria and Mesopotamia, as the principal 
Macedonian contribution. His story of the economics of the Roman 
Empire is very full, but he does not seem to recognise the effect which 
the Imperial possession of Egypt, with her immemorial State Socialism, 


had upon the later economic policies of the Emperors which he 
condemns. 


Ju-Ju and Justice in Nigeria. Told by Frank Hives. Written 
down by Gasco1GNE LuMLEY. Lane. 12s. 6d. 


Some twenty-five years ago Mr. Hives, after an adventurous life 
in other parts of the Empire, became a District Commissioner on the 
upper reaches of the Cross River in Nigeria, and the stories he tells 
of his experiences as a pioneer administrator in the days when 
European influence extended only a few miles from the coast illustrate 
the immense changes which have taken place during the past quarter 
of a century. Mr. Hives was no anthropologist, and his consideration 
of ju-ju as he found it in his district was quite unhampered by any 
understanding of its ultimate implications. Which perhaps was as 
well, for fetishism, as he saw it exploited by a particularly vicious 
and tyrannical tribe, was so obviously a public nuisance, to be wiped 
out at all costs, that his rough-and-ready justice served its purpose. 
Some of his methods of countering ju-ju were distinctly humorous. 
For instance, to the horror of his native following, he killed, skinned, 
roasted and ate the sacred goat tethered in the path of the punitive 
expedition he was leading. For a time he ate the disgusting food 
alone, but presently, when they saw that nothing happened to him, 
hunger drove his followers to the meal, and one spell, at any rate, was 
broken. The stories are told with spirit and humour, and form an 
interesting record of a day when the hinterland of Nigeria was a 
no-man’s-land in which the most abominable horrors were matters of 
everyday occurrence. 


Lucky Peter’s Travels, and other Plays. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. 

This is the second volume of Strindberg’s plays in the edition 
prepared by the Anglo-Swedish Foundation. It contains, besides the 
title piece, The Father, Miss Julie, and two one-act plays, The Bond 
and Playing With Fire. These plays were written between 1881 and 
1892. Lucky Peter’s Travels is a fairy tale with a moral, and contrasts 
oddly with the other four plays in the volume, all of which deal, in 
various degrees, with the conflict between man and woman. Playgoers 
are familiar with The Father and Miss Julie, two of Strindberg’s finest 
plays, both of which were performed in London last year. The Bond 
was written five years after The Father, but it continues the same 
theme: the hatred between husband and wife and the struggle of 
each for the possession of their child. In this case neither is victorious, 
for the quarrel is taken into court and the child is assigned to a trustee. 
There are sidelights on judicial procedure which rather hamper the 


By AvuGust STRINDBERG. 





movement of the play, and the characters are only shadows of the 
huge obsession which produced The Father. Playing With Fire ig 
a slight, cynical comedy which does not. read well. The translations of 
these plays, by Mr. E. Classen, Mr. C. D. Locock, Miss Elizabeth 
Sprigge and Mr. Claude Napier, are excellent. Strindberg’s origina] 
preface to Miss Julie is also included in this volume. It has lost some 
of its force as a manifesto, but as a statement of Strindberg’s realism 
and his ideal of a small theatre without footlights or made-up actors, 
it is full of interest. 


Men in Shirt Sleeves. By Benvenuto SHearp. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

The characters in this novel are described on the jacket as ‘* people 
with their minds made up.” In reality they are people who have 
read Mr. Aldous Huxley and their conversation—* Aren’t hands funny ? 
I think they are ugly. I should like to wear gloves always. Would 
you? ”—is composed of fragments from ingenious essays. Manfred 
and Zoe meet in Paris on a very hot day and instantly marry. They 
travel to Spain where it is even hotter and get bored. Manfred leaves 
Zoe. He goes to stay with a waiter in Avignon, and the rest of the 
book describes Manfred floating on his back in the sea and thinking 
about life. One day he dies, but it hardly matters. Mr. Sheard 
light-heartedly describes the funeral and then leaves off. We have read 
other imitations of These Barren Leaves, but none so earnest and 
painstakingly clever as this. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


HAT most popular trio Cortot, Thibaud and Casals have 

i now added a new work to the repertory of their recordings, 

namely, Schumann’s Trio in D minor, Op. 63 (H.M.Y. 
red label, four 12-in. discs, DB 1209-1212). Schumann’s trio 
is hardly the equal of the great trios of Beethoven and Schubert, 
but, on the other hand, this is music which wears well and does 
not yield up all its beauties at a first hearing. 

Cortot and Thibaud have also made a characteristic recording 
of César Franck’s Sonata in A major for violin and pianoforte 
(H.M.V., red label, four 12-in. discs, DB 1847-1350) which 
would be more welcome to many of us if there were not so many 
far finer sonatas for pianoforte and violin by greater composers 
still unrecorded ; but these French musicians are very “* patriotic” 
in their musical activities. 

Schubert’s Concerto in A minor for ’cello and orchestra is an 
arrangement by the ’cellist Gaspar Cassado, who plays the work, 
of a sonata composed by Schubert in 1824, for a string instru- 
mental known as the “ arpeggione,” invented by Staufer of 
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Vienna. It was something between a viola da gamba and a 
violoncello, and possessed six strings tuned in fourths. This is 
a charming work (Col., three 12-in. discs, LBX 1-3). The 
orchestra is conducted by Sir Hamilton Harty. 


* * * 


Among the orchestral records I will mention first that suc- 
cessful composition by Constant Lambert, “‘ The Rio Grande,”’ 
for chorus, solo pianoforte and orchestra, performed by Sir 
Hamilton Harty, the St. Michael’s Singers, the Hallé orchestra 
and the composer (Col., two 12-in. discs, L 2378-4). This 
lively composition has been much praised, but it shows no par- 
ticular individuality. It is a merit, however, in so young a 
composer that he is not afraid of being straightforward, vigorous 
and commonplace, and the recording is a good one. 

Most of the new orchestral recordings are on the lively side. 
Sir Henry Wood and the New Queen’s Hall Orchestra record 
Liszt-Wood’s Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2 (Col., two 12-in. discs, 
DX 9 and 10), and there is still another recording of Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s ‘* Scheherazade’? very cleanly played by Philippe 
Gaubert and the orchestra of the Société des Concerts du Con- 
servatoire, Paris (Col., two 12-in. dises, DX 1 and 2). 

A brilliant recording of Rimsky-Korsakov’s “ Introduction ” 
and ‘‘ Bridal Procession”? from Le Cog d’Or, played by Albert 
Coates and the London Symphony Orchestra, is to be recom- 
mended (H.M.V., one 12-in. disc, D 1745). Equally good is 
Dr. Leo Blech and the Berlin State Opera Orchestra’s recording 
of Der Rosenkavalier Waltz (H.M.V., one 12-in. disc, C 1819). 
Tchaikovsky’s Theme and Variations from Suite No. 8 in G, 
played by Sir Landon Ronald and the London Symphony 
Orchestra (H.M.V., three 12-in. discs, D 1798-1800), is quite 
a satisfactory recording. 


* 2 * 


Among the vocal records I particularly recommend Lotte 
Lehmann’s beautiful renderings of Schumann’s ‘“ How like a 
Flower” and ‘** Widmung” (Parlophone, one 10-in. disc, R.O. 
20102). Mr. Arthur Fear sings with beautifully clear diction two 
arias by Verdi, ** Your honour, ruffians,’ from Falstaff, and 
** It is Now ” (Eri Tu), from Un Ballo in Maschera (H.M.V., one 
12-in. disc, C 1822). It is rarely that I feel inclined to recom- 
mend an English singer’s performance in Italian opera, but this 
record is a good one. The same cannot be said for the group of 
Schubert songs sung by Mr. John McCormack, and what is a 
chorus doing here? This is one of the most tasteless productions 
ever perpetrated by the H.M.V. company. 

After such a record it is a relief to turn to “ La Corrida,” by 
Valverde, and Dance No. 5 by Granados, played with castanets 
by La Argentina and Orchestra (Parlophone, one 10-in. disc, 
R 577). These two Spanish dances are to be recommended. 

Folk-dance enthusiasts may be glad to have ‘“ Mage on a 
Gree,” ‘* Parson’s Farewell,” ‘“‘ Hey, Boys, up we go” and “ Rufty 
Tufty,” recorded by the National Military Band conducted by 
Stanford Robinson (Col., one 10-in. disc, 5733), although a 
military band is not the most fitting instrumental combination 
for these dances. 

The best dance record is Dutch dance “ Rafle ’’ and two-step 
** Mayorqua,” played by the Bal Musette Orchestra (Edison 
Bell Radio, one 8-in. disc, 945). G. P. 


About Motoring 
THE NEW 10-30 FIAT 


N this country the announcement of a new Fiat model creates 
no thrills; to a stay-at-home Briton the Fiat is just one 
amongst many makes of car, and it is hardly respected 

more than some of the less popular American names. But there 
are some of us who know better. I remember, for example, 
the frightful excitement at a Paris Show a few years since, when 
the first of the 9-h.p. Fiats was brought into the salon so swathed 
in wrappings that nothing could be seen of it. Apparently, the 
Fiat directors did not decide till the fifty-ninth minute of the 
eleventh hour whether the chassis was to be “ released” or not; 
and at the press view the Continental journalists were hopping 
with rage, as it was the most important car in the salon from the 
standpoint of public interest. Fiat importance can best be 
grasped by driving or accompanying a Fiat car through an 
Alpine tour. Fiats are, in a sense, designed for the Alps. Their 
cooling is absolutely proof against that pure overheating which 
would better be termed “‘ heat distortion ”; and they carry such 
reserves of water that the low boiling-point of high altitudes does 
not affect them in the least. Moreover, their indirect gears are 


rather on the low side for easy roads, so that a Fiat car may 
strike a Briton on his own roads as the merest shade slow and 


acces, 


fussy on second or third ratio. But take one into the Alps, 
and its delight in a ten-mile grade full of twists makes it; fee] 
like a frisky animal. Where a British or American car obviously 
recognises stresses which communicate themselves to the driver, 
the Fiat is as much at home as a chamois, and romps gleefully 
up the lacets. Since most Continental motorists find themselves 
periodically involved in some mountainous massif or other, 
the Fiat is an aristocrat all over the Continent, though here in 
England it is simply one of many good cars. 


* * * 


The new 10-80 h.p. model, which is just making its debut on 
the British market, has been well tried out on the Continent 
and is a great deal more than a modified version of the old 
10-15 h.p. It is an entirely new chassis, embodying all the 
factory has learnt from its famous six-cylinder cars. I particularly 
like the engine, which must not be confused with the tiny power 
units so characteristic of the modern industry, which are often 
first cousins to the racing type, and racket themselves to pieces 
by high revolutions after a comparatively short life. This 
engine is designed to run with extreme silence and smoothness, 
and to wear well. In general manners it compares quite favour- 
ably with many modern light sixes, for it has side valves with 
their operating mechanism submerged in the oil sump, a ve 
heavy crankshaft and well-silenced accessories. Backed by a 
four-speed gear, it can tackle almost any task as quietly and 
quickly as is possible for a small car; and the engine would only 
become obtrusive when raced hard on bottom gear, conditions 
implying a gradient of about 1 in 3. The chassis is carefully 
designed for accessibility, and each component can be dismantled 
in emergencies with the minimum interference with the rest. 
In fact, no cars in the world are planned with more sympathy 
for an owner-driver than the Fiat range; most manufacturers 
regard their electric wiring as a maze which will inevitably baffle 
an amateur, but the Fiat people utilise coloured wires, numbered 
terminals and a chart, to enable their customers to tackle de- 
rangements which compel most cars to enter a repair shop. 
The provision for easy starting of the engine in cold weather is 
another signal instance of the common sense behind the design, 
for the carburettor is furnished with a strangler and a petrol 
injector to insure prompt firing in any temperature, whilst;a lead 
from the exhaust provides permanent heating after the first 
few explosions. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


NORWICH UNION LIFE 
INSURANCE SOCIETY 


The 122nd annual general meeting was held at Norwich on Tuesday, 
when the report and accounts for 1929 were submitted by the President, 
Sir George H. Morse. 

The President, in moving the adoption of the report, said: The 
report shows that the results of the year’s transactions are up to the 
high standard which has been a feature of the Society over the long 

riod of its existence, during which time it has protected its policy- 
holders by its conservative outlook, not only in regard to finance, 
but in its careful selection of lives, a duty undertaken by our medical 
directors, who bring their experience and skill to bear on every life 
proposal made to the Society. This process of selection exercises a 
very marked influence on the new business figures, which would be 
much larger were it not for the necessity of turning down a great 
number of proposals found on medical grounds to be unacceptable. 
This points to the fact that the time to insure is when one is young and 
healthy, and the old adage ‘‘ Delays are dangerous ”’ is strikingly 
true as regards insurance habits. Our figures show that we declined 
proposals amounting to £662,500 this year on account of medical 
unsuitability, which, I think, fully bears out the statement I have 
just made. 

The careful handling of this side of the business has an increasing 
interest for the policy-holders, as a considerable volume of the business 
written consists of long-term contracts, under which a low rate of 
mortality is a factor which contributes largely in producing profits 
for the survivors. In the year under review the claims by death 
were 65 per cent. of the expected, which compares with the previous 
three years at 56 per cent., 59 per cent., and 69 per cent. respectively, 
a striking testimony of what the Society can offer to the prospective 
assurer, who should not hesitate to join such an institution, conducted 
on the principle of mutual assurance, where the profits belong to the 
members. 

The Society has reached a stage in its existence when its outgo in 
respect of claims by death and by maturity is assuming large figures, 
especially in regard to claims by maturity, which amount to £1,005,000, 
and considerably exceed the claims by death at £783,000. This again 
emphasises the superiority of our insured lives, whom we congratulate 
on surviving to draw the sums payable under their own policies. 

A healthy feature of this year’s report is that, even in these times 
of stress, the surrenders by the United Kingdom policy-holders are 
down by £31,500. This, you will agree, is encouraging, as showing 
that there is no need to consider the outlook in regard to thrift in a 
too pessimistic spirit. 

The report was adopted. 
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The lines of the standard bodies are good, choice being given 
between a steel saloon, a Weymann saloon, and a sunshine 
Weymann saloon; apparently, no open coachwork will be 
standardised for Great Britain. I regret that no locker for suit- 
cases is incorporated in cars so specially suited to arduous touring 
work. The lines of the bodies are as handsome as one expects 
from an Italian designer, all the proportions and contours being 
good, with never a hint of the awkward or uncouth. Moreover, 
as the cars are constructed for Italian roads, which are still 
waterbound, and therefore apt to corrugate early in their life, 
very special precautions are taken against squeaks and rattles. 
Pipings are interposed between wings and frame; the control 
roads are steadied by rubber pads; and so on. All the usual 
conveniences and equipments are included. 


* * * 


I am perhaps something of a faddist where a go-anywhere 
touring car is concerned; but I honestly welcome this car as 
very nearly ideal for the long-distance cosmopolitan motorist. 
It will, no doubt, be a little short of speed on the straight flats 
of France; but if so, it shares that defect with all small cars, 
since one cannot expect a comfortable 70 or 80 miles an hour 
for £265. But once the Alps are approached, or alternatively 
when a stay-at-home owner nears Cornwall or the Highlands, 
this small saloon will be found quite ideal for steep, twisting roads. 
A bigger car is a positive incubus on narrow mountain roads, 
even if it does not boil. This small, cheap car will climb single- 
figure gradients all day long under a blistering sun, even in the 
tropics, without losing water or growing tired; moreover, 
it will climb fast—as fast as any large car can tackle tortuous 
roads; it will handle easily without effort along perilous routes ; 
and it runs very smoothly and pleasantly. It may sound a trifle 
dear to buyers familiar with certain European and American 
mass-production cars, but it is actually cheap, because the man 
or woman who has worked it hard for three seasons will not 
feel eager to dispose of it. Properly maintained, it is equal to 
long and arduous service. R. EK. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


T is a long time since the City has witnessed such activity in 
gilt-edged stocks. During the past ten days the activity 
and rises in British Government loans have been such as to 

justify the use of the word ‘boom.’ The new 4} per cent. 
Conversion Loan, which was issued in February at 95 per cent., 
is now quoted at 4} premium, which is equivalent to 99} per 
cent., but as it is only £10 paid, this price represents an 
appreciation of 423 per cent. on the money involved, in a space 
of less than five weeks. During that period British Government 
loans have appreciated fully £200,000,000 in value as represented 
by market prices. This is, of course, due to the cheapness of 
money, and it is not surprising that rumours are already afloat 
as to a pending conversion of portion of the 5 per cent. War 
Loan. This would, of course, have to be a voluntary scheme 
so far as the holders are concerned, for the only right the 
Government has in the matter is to repay in cash at par. The 
Treasury is naturally anxious to get rid of a big loan on which 
interest is paid without deduction of income tax, but as, precisely 
on this account, large amounts are held abroad (some say 
£900 millions), it is difficult to devise a conversion scheme that 
would appeal to such holders. Recently issued municipal loans 
find a ready market, and we are likely to have a succession of 
these, although, in view of the cheapness of money, it is probable 
that the new ones will be of the 4} per cent. type. Birmingham 
has a £5,000,000 loan in preparation. ‘The better feeling is 
spreading over into other markets, but there are no indications 
as yet of an industrial recovery. 
* ° * 

The happier state of the markets has apparently caused another 
spasm of activity among the bucket-shop fraternity. A corre- 
spondent sends me two circulars he has received, one inviting 
him to write up for a free copy of a detailed statement on 
Vickers, and another inviting him to apply for an analysis of 
Courtaulds. He has received these circulars in his capacity as 
a shareholder in each company, and although they purport to 
come from two entirely different firms with different addresses, 
the circulars are printed in exactly the same type and are of 
identical wording. Needless to say, no attention should be paid 
to communications of this description. The Greater London and 
Counties Trust, which is controlled by a Chicago group but has 
as its chairman Lord Birkenhead, is shortly going to make a 
large issue of capital in this country. This announcement was 
made at the meeting of the Shropshire, Worcestershire and 
Staffordshire Electric Power Company, which is also controlled by 
the American group. There has been some anxiety as to the 
future of the diamond share market, but this is allayed by the 
agreement come to between the South African Government 





(which owns the State diggings at Alexander Bay) and the other 
producers. If the clause in the new United States Tariff Bij), 
which reduces the import duty on diamonds, becomes law, the 
demand for this American necessity would be increased eon. 
siderably. A reasonably safe high-yielding purchase in this 
market is the 7} per cent. preference share of the Consolidated 
Diamond Mines of South-West Africa, which is in the denomination 
of 10s. and can be bought at 8s. 3d. The community of interests 
between the Hamburg—-America Line and the Norddeutscher 
Lloyd marks a tremendous step in the process of rationalisation 
and is not a bull point for the British shipping lines. 
« * * 

One of the best known groups of tin companies working in 
Malaya, but domiciled in this country, is asking its shareholders 
to vote resolutions to the effect that “ the company shall always 
be and remain a British company registered in Great Britain,” 
and “ the directors of the company and the secretary shall at al] 
times be British subjects.” This is yet another case in which 
shareholders are being asked to preclude themselves from the 
possibility—indeed, probability in this case—of selling their 
shares to the highest bidders, who in this case would be American 
interests, and incidentally, of course, securing the present directors 
in their posts. In fact, the directors kindly offer to remain in 
their posts for five years! This seems to be a particularly bad 
form of the protection of private interests, and one has merely to 
ask what would have been the fate of British trade and investment 
if companies in every country acted in this fashion. It would be 
interesting to know if, supposing shareholders some years hence 
decided again to alter the articles of association, they are 
precluded from so doing. Even if this is the case, it would, I 
imagine, not be impossible to break through the prohibition. If, 
for instance, American interests acquired by purchase the 
majority of the shares or offered sufficiently tempting terms, it 
would presumably be possible for the existing company to vote 
the sale of its properties to an American or Canadian company, 
Incidentally, Canada affords a convenient means of over-riding 
many of the self-denying ordinances passed by shareholders at the 
instigation of directors, which stipulate that the majority of 
shares should always be held by British citizens or companies. 
Just as our American-owned foodstuffs and motor products come 
over marked ‘* Made in Canada,” it would be possible for American 
interests, by means of Canadian companies, to acquire majority 
holdings in English companies. A. Emin Davies, 








ADVANTAGES OF THE 
PREFERENCE SHARES 


IN THE FIRST, SECOND, THIRD AND FOURTH 
CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


Dividends at the rate of 539% payable half-yearly on shares held 
fer certain six-monthly periods, and 5% for broken periods. 
Protection of capital aimed at by 
(a) Half-yearly audit 
( ) Limitation of Preference Capital to 4 of total nominal 
amount of Ordinary capital. 
(c) Annual publication of investments. 
No tax deducted, saving the small investor from the trouble of 
applying for refund. 
Easily withdrawable without loss or undue delay. 
Dividend payable up to actual date of withdrawal. 
Holdings can be as low as £5 or as much as £200. 
A booklet giving complete particulars will be forwarded to anv 
one filling up and posting the enquiry form below. 
Capital approximately 2£3,000,000 
Chairman: Ald. A.Emil Davies, L.C.C. 


—_— ane ENQUIRY FORM <—<—-——=——% 
O FIRST, SECOND, THIRD & FOURTH CO-OPERATIVE | 








: INVESTMENT TRUSTS, BROAD STREET HOUSE, LONDON, at | 
H Please send me the new booklet giving complete particulars of the §% | 
i (Minimum) Preference Shares, 
Name ...--- | 

J 
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